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ART IN BOOK ILLUSTRATION.—II.* 


BY CHARLES EDWIN HURD. 


WITH the recurrence of the Christmas holidays comes the 
customary flood of illustrated books which, for the time, crowds 
out everything of a more solid and thoughtful character. In the 
preparation of these innumerable volumes every possible branch 
of art is represented, from the costly reproductions of drawings 
and paintings by photogravure, phototype and heliotype to the 
plainest woodcuts; the former representing a means of illustra- 
tion which is too expensive to ever become popular, and the 
latter the method which, in its various degrees of excellence, will 
for many years to come serve as the most available means of 
artistic pictorial expression. 


*No. I. in this series was published in Vol. IV., No. I, of THE NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
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The art of wood engraving has reached what may be considered 
its culminating point. It is difficult to understand how it can be 
carried further, or how it may be made to produce better results 
than we find in the work of such engravers as Linton, Closson, 
Anthony, Andrew, King, Kruell, Johnson, Cole and others. It 
has shown itself capable of producing almost every possible effect, 
and, while it holds this advantage, it will be difficult to supplant 
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SOMETIMES SHE SAT BY THE MILDEWEY BEDS 
OF THE SEA-SINGED FLOWERS IN THE PLEASAUNCE GARDEN 


[From the Earl's Return.] 


its use by any other method which, however admirable in its way, 
is confined, by reason of mechanical processes, to work along a 
single line of illustration. 

In photogravure, some of the best and most effective work yet 
achieved in this country has been done by Boston houses, for ex- 
ample, the de /uxe edition of “ Lalla Rookh,” issued a year or two 
ago; “The Earl’s Return,” just published; ‘“ Heroines of the 
Poets,” ‘‘ Idyls and Pastorals,” and “ Youth in Twelve Centuries.” 
We might point to some admirable work in this line done in New 
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York and Philadelphia, but the references made will be sufficient 
to illustrate what we have been saying. The photogravure is cap- 
able of exquisite softness and of an infinite varicty of tones and 
tints, but the process has not been sufficiently developed to pro- 
duce a strong and vigorous picture with clearness in the shadows. 
In fact, none of the methods in which photography bears a part 
can be absolutely depended on to secure exact results. The diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable, however, and the many earnest 
workers who are continually experimenting to overcome these 
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“FAREWELL, FAREWELL, FAIR INEZ." 

[From Fair Inez.] 
special obstacles, must sooner or later, by direct attempt or ac- 
‘ident, discover the secret and place the art on an absolutely 
certain foundation. 

Another line of reproductive art, closely allied to photogravure, 
is the phototype, which gives excellent effects in black and white, 
and which has been used in the illustration of a number of expen- 
sive art books. 

The capacities of the heliotype and Albert-type have been long 
known, and they undoubtedly have a wider practical value than 
either the photogravure or phototype. There is, however, a flat- 
ness and poverty of tone about both that prevents their extensive 
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use in fine art illustration. For reproductions for business pur- 
poses, architectural views, and ordinary book illustration they 
serve an excellent purpose. 

But to come back to wood engraving. To compare the work of 
the present year with that of the last in the same line, we select 
half a dozen volumes which have been issued by our local pub- 





A RUSTIC REST 


[From Two Pilgrims’ Progress. } 


lishers. Reference has already been made to the “ Earl’s Return.” 
That volume is illustrated both by photogravures and wood en- 
gravings. Turning over its pages we find a number of plates 
which are charming in drawing and general character, and which 
are remarkable for the truth and accuracy with which the en- 
graver has preserved the feeling and characteristics of the 
artist. Here, for instance, is one illustrating the lines in the 
poem: 


‘* Sometimes she sat ’twixt the mildewy beds 
Of the sea-singed flowers in the pleasaunce garden,”— 
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a bit as fine, in its way, as anything we have seen in any gift-book 
for the year. Equally good in execution, but less interesting 
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CHIUSURE. 


[From Two Pi!grims’ Progress.] 


in subject is the moonlight view, where the landscape is 


*¢ Steeped pale in the light 
Of the stars, when the bells and the clocks 
Had ceased in the tower.” 


Tom Hood’s sweet little lyric, ‘‘ Fair Inez,” contains a dozen or 
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more charming pictures, two of which we reproduce. They 
are fairly representative of the illustrations as a whole, and 





ANDREW OF PARIS. 


[From Youth in Twelve Centuries. ] 


while the engraver stands between the reader and the artist, 
one can feel the individuality of the latter behind the work. 
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That which accompanies the closing stanza of the poem— 


‘* Farewell, farewell, fair Inez! 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 


Nor danced so light before,—’ 


UPSALA CATHEDRAL. 


[From The Midnight Sun.] 





is especially good, and is another instance where the engraver has 

done his work in sympathy with the artist. 
* We give two wood-cuts from Joseph Pennell’s new book, “Two 
Pilgrims’ Progress,’ which show a totally different and yet very 
effective method of illustration. They are evidence of how much 
can be done with a few lines. They suggest much more than 
many claborate pictures, and it requires really as much artistic 
knowledge and skill to do what a critie would consider acceptable 
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work in this line as in that where the most minute detail is made 
a matter of conscience. 


A bolder and stronger style of work is seen in the twenty-four 
full page illustrations, by Hassam, which accompany the text of 





A SNOW-SHOE RACE. 


— 
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[From Sights Worth Seeing.] 
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“Youth in Twelve Centuries.” 


* 


In the popular edition these are 2 
on wood, and their effect printed on toned paper is admirable. 
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A series of full-page engravings in a holiday edition of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” affords 
some excellent examples of the wood engraver’s art, and one may 
turn over in the investigation of this subject scores of volumes on 
any bookseller’s counter and draw his own conclusions as to the 
advance made in book illustration during the past twelve months, 
if there has really been such advance. 

We have been speaking particularly of methods. But there js 
something more to be considered than the mere mechanical way 





FAIR INEZ 


of doing things. We have an already large and constantly increas- 
ing school of young American draughtsmen, many of whom have 
studied abroad, and have brought home with them some of that 
inventive quickness and skill in the art of drawing that have made 
the French and Germans masters in that branch of art. They not 
only draw well, but they have learned the importance of proper 
grouping, of contrast, and of composition, while the engraver has 
learned that his work requires him to be as much of an artist as 
the draughtsman himself. The designer no longer occupies an in- 
ferior position. In his department he holds as important a place 
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[From Intimations of Immortality.) 
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as does the painter in his especial domain. He is as much of a 
creator; and the fact that he often draws his inspiration from the 
works he is called upon to illustrate does not cause him to rank 
any lower than the artist who evolves his pictures from his own 
imagination or is inspired by the living subject. 


COMPLETENESS. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


O love that all my being warms! 

O love that shields my life from storms! 

O love that every impulse wills, 

And every flitting fancy fills! 

O love that shines through all my dreams 
Like starlight through the summer streams 
That thrills with melody my days, 
And rounds all discord into praise ! 
I lean my face upon thy breast 





As bends the noon-ray to the west, 

And calmly, in my open boat, 

I floating sing and singing float. 

I wait no more by wayside lakes, 

To dally with the reeds and brakes ; 
Behind me fade the mountain snows, 

And in my face the June wind blows, 
While strong and wide the currents sweep 
Toward the ever-calling deep. 

O love that rocks me in its arms, 

And makes me brave amidst alarms ! 

I know not where thy stream may lead, 
Through rocky pass or flowery mead, 

I only feel that I am blest ; 

I only know I am at rest. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN 1862. 


A CAMPAIGN OF CONTRASTS. 
By GENERAL HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL. D.® 


The year 1861 closed with enormous preparations on the part of 
the North to operate the succeeding campaign upon each of the 
three great military zones. The country beyond the Mississippi 
river constituted the 77g/¢ zone, while that east of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, as far south as the Savannah river, marked the /ef¢ zone. 
The centre zone was between these, but bounded at its lower 
left by the Savannah river and the Atlantic ocean, with the Gulf 
of Mexico as its southern limit. This zone contained a semi- 
neutral region, not quadrangular in form, but so disposed that 
upon three faces there were offensive elements which suppressed 
local union sentiment, prevented its concentration, and developed 
a guerilla warfare wholly repugnant to the methods of civilized 
war, The Kanawha river on the east and the Tennessee river on 
the south and west bounded this tract, while the railroad from 
Richmond, Va., to Memphis, via Lynchburg, Cleveland, Chatta- 
nooga, Decatur and Corinth, and running behind the Cumberland 
mountains, represented an zutertor line of quick transit which 
greatly aided Confederate movements. Divisions of troops alter- 
nately fought near Richmond, and at the west, while the ultimate 
transfer of the Federal gth and 11th corps from the Potomac to 
Tennessee, involved a long detour, via Columbus, Ohio, and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

The campaign of 1862 opened. 

The nation was earnest in recruiting regiments, manufacturing 
arms, and forcing all resources and activities into service. Both 
army and navy had been created almost from nothing, each eager 
for the conflict. The fear of foreign intervention called out by 
the Trent affair had subsided, and the chief actors in the great 
drama were giving the last touches to preparations and armaments 
which were to be hurled against the Confederacy. Fleets had 


*Author of ‘‘ Battles of the American Revolution,” etc. 
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taken the lead, and the blockade of southern harbors was becom- 
ing practical and stringent. 

Up to the middle of January nothing of importance had taken 
place. Skirmishing, reconnoitering and foraging were the order 
of the day, until January 12th, when the campaign was opened 
by the start of General Burnside, with four brigades, numerous 
transports and gun-boats, from Fortress Monroe, with sealed 
orders. 

The West took up its march. Concentration of troops had 
taken place in Missouri, in Illinois, near Cairo, and in northern 
Kentucky, on the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 

Iron-clad gun-boats had been built and placed on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 

On the 19th of January the first clang of arms resounded from 
Kentucky, and the first Federal victory was gained by General 
Lorenzo H. Thomas, over General Zollikoffer, at Mill Springs, Ky. 
The navy responded by a brilliant exploit on the Tennessee river, 
where Admiral Foote, February 6th, captured Fort Henry. 

In Missouri, General Curtis advanced to Springfield, against 
Price. General Grant moved toward Fort Donalson, along the 
peninsula formed by the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. Gen- 
eral Buel crowded the Confederates back upon Bowling Green, 
Ky., while smaller corps took the direction of Cumberland Gap. 
The whole west, for 600 miles, was alive, and felt the onward 
spur. Fort Donalson, on the Cumberland, below Dover, fell 
February 15th, after a severe fight, yielding nearly 15,000 prison- 
ers, as well as great material of war. Pressed in front at Bowling 
Green, outflanked by the gun-boats and General Grant’s army, 
the Confederate troops in Kentucky found their communications 
endangered, and General Buel’s army occupied Nashville. 

Crowded by General Grant, Columbus, one of the strongest bar- 
riers to the passage of the Mississippi, was evacuated, and New 
Madrid and Island No. to fell, aftzr such marvels of engineering 
as few wars have developed. The upper Mississippi was re-opened 
to northern navigation. 

In Missouri, again, important events rapidly took place, until 
Price retreated to Arkansas, and Springfield was occupied by 
Federal troops. But Price, re-inforced by Arkansas and Texas 
auxiliaries and nearly six thousand Indians, making about thirty 
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thousand men, all under Van Dorn, advanced from Fayetteville 
against General Curtis, who concentrated his army at Pea Ridge. 

The confederates left the main road, gained the same latitude 
with the Federal army, turned their position, and forced them to 
face north-east, in the engagement that ensued. On the 8th of 
March the battle was fought, and by a skillful flank movement 
of General Siegel, the Confederates were dislodged and forced to 
retreat. 

General Grant had already moved his army to the left bank of 
the Tennessee and encamped near Shiloh, at Pittsburg Landing. 
The divisions of Sherman, Hurlburt, McClerland, Prentiss, Smith 
and Lew Wallace, were combined. Beauregard, joined by the 
troops coming from Columbus, under General Polk, and by a 
corps from Mobile under General Bragg, took position near 
Corinth and concluded an arrangement with General Johnson at 
Murfreesborough, by which they expected to unite all their forces 
and defeat General Grant before he could be supported by Gen- 
eral Buel, from Nashville. 

This well digested plan was put in execution by means of the 
Charleston and Memphis railroad. Bad weather and unexpected 
incidents, so peculiar in war, postponed the attack for nearly three 
days, and by that time General Buel was ex route from Nashville, 
to support General Grant. 

On the 6th of April the battle was fought. The Union army 
was partly taken by surprise; but rallied, with a firm resistance 
which lasted until it was obliged to take shelter under cover of the 
gun-boats. Buel arrived at night, took active part in the battle of 
the 7th, when the rebels fell back, with a loss of nearly 10,c00, 
but holding many prisoners; and the exhausted Federal army did 
not improve their victory by pursuit. Beauregard fortified Corinth. 
Halleck assumed command of the Federal army, and on the 30th 
of May, after preparations for an advance were perfected, it was 
found that the enemy had retreated and left their entrenchments 
for occupation by their enemy. Then followed the occupation of 
Corinth, Memphis, and all the country between the Tennessee and 
Mississippi rivers. 

On the latter river naval engagements became frequent, and on 
the 29th of April, Admiral Foote commenced the bombardment of 
Fort Jackson and St. Philip, below New Orleans, and forced that 
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city to surrender on the 28th. Vicksburgh was unsuccessfully at- 
tacked by the Federal fleet and the siege was raised July 25th. 
Then followed Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky,—which promised, 
for a while, to open up the whole northern border to inroad and 
disaster, but resulted in his retreat from the State. 

In the /eft zone, the opening of the campaign was hardly less 
satisfactory. General Burnside, who left Fortress Monroe January 
12th, attacked Roanoke Island, February 8th, and took many 
prisoners. On the 20th, Minton, on the Chowan river, was taken ; 
on the 21st, Washington, on Pamlico river; and on the 23d, 
Morehead was entered by General Parks. 

Not less fruitful of success were the operations in the more 
southern theatre of war, at the outset of the campaign. The force 
at Port Royal, S. C., bombarded and reduced Fort Pulaski on the 
11th of April. Jacksonville and Pensacola, Florida, were also 
occupied. An attack upon Charleston, June 19th, failed, and after 
a repulse on James Island, a portion of the troops returned to 
Fortress Monroe. 

While the armies of the west, centre and south were thus enliv- 
ened and vigorous, the Army of the lotomac was not idle. 

On the 7th of February, Romney, West Virginia, was entered 
by Lander, and on the 24th, operations began in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Harper’s Ferry was occupied as well as Charleston, Mar- 
tinsburg, and Bunker Hill. On the 8th of March, Gearey moved 
to Leesburg, and on the 12th General Banks entered Winchester 
and Berryville. At Winchester the Confederates under Jackson 
were repulsed and the Federal troops entered Sharpsburg, March 
23d, and Woodstock, on the Ist of April. 

On the 17th of March the Army of the Potomac embarked for 
Fortress Monroe. 

At this juncture occurred one of the most startling episodes of 
the war, and one which revolutionized maritime methods of con- 
flict throughout the world. On the 8th of March the Merrimac 
steamed from Norfolk, cut into the frigate Cumberland and burned 
the Congress. In the evening, the modest little Monitor arrived 
from the north, boldly asserted her new and untried pretensions, 
and the next morning, the Merrimac, baffled and _ beaten, inglori- 
ously returned to the harbor from which her departure had been 
so auspicious and promising. 
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In the midst of these exciting scenes, the Army of the Potomac, 
nearly one hundred thousand strong, began to arrive at Fortress 
Monroe, occupying from March 17th to April Ist in the movement. 
On the 5th of April the advance toward Yorktown began. 
Swampy ground in front, the blockade of the James river by the 
Merrimac, and other causes, induced preparations for a regular 
siege. 

Meanwhile, Fremont was in the mountains west of the Shenan- 
doah. Banks was in the Valley and McDowell in the country east 
of the Blue Ridge. On the 19th of April Fredericksburg was 
occupied by the latter. 

The siege of Yorktown advanced. All was ready for the final 
blow, when, on the 4th of May, it was learned that the Confeder- 
ates had abandoned their works, repeating the strategic movement 
which Beauregard executed at Corinth. May 16th the army 
reached the Chickahominy, and on the 31st and June Ist was 
fought the Rattle of Fair Oaks. A terrific thunder storm raged on 
the 30th. The rising of the Chickahominy was expected by the 
Confederates. The four Federal divisions of the left wing were 
on the lower side, and the attack began on this part of their. lines. 
At the same time, a Confederate column moved to seize Bottom 
Bridge, thus to force the four Federal divisions into White Oak 
Swamp, where their destruction would have been certain. This 
flanking column had nearly reached its destination when it was it- 
self attacked in flank, by General Sumner, whose corps debouched 
over a bridge of their own construction before the creek had risen 
to its maximum height. The Confederates were in turn disap- 
pointed. General Johnson was severely wounded in striving to 
retrieve the day, and night stopped the fight. Nearly eight thous- 
and were killed or wounded on each side. The creek rose rapidly, 
carrying away even General Sumner’s bridge, and but for the 
timely close of the first day’s action, the Federal army would 
have been in imminent peril. Until the 14th the time was spent in 
building bridges and establishing communications between the 
right and left wings of the army. On the 14th a cavalry raid in 
the rear of the Federal lines gave such a start to the army as ulti- 
mately to induce a change of base to James river. The Confeder- 
ates, however, crossed at Mechanicsville and Meadow Bridge, and 
advanced upon the right wing commanded by General Fitz-John 
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Porter. The line was formed in front of Gaines’ Mills, and the 
army received orders to pass the bridge on the evening of the 
27th, in order to execute a grand movement through White Oak 
Swamp, toward James river. During that evening the Confeder- 
ates pushed forward with the utmost determination. The divisions 
of Slocum and Richardson were sent to the support of the right 
wing. The fight became so intense that all the reserves of that 
wing were successfully engaged; but the Confederates, having the 
last reserve to bring into action, carried the day. The left wing, 
formed of General McCall’s troops was entirely broken, and the 
disorder reached even to the center. Happily, night came, and 
with it the fresh commands of Meagher and French, so that further 
pursuit was stopped. Another critical issue was over. That night 
the whole of the right wing crossed the Chickahominy. Their 
bridges were at once destroyed, and on the 28th the entire Federal 
army was on the right of the creek. This same creek, which on 
June Ist, had nearly caused the ruin of the army now became its 
salvation. On the 27th an attack had been made upon the left 
wing to prevent its reinforcement of the right wing. 

On the 29th the Confederates made their unsuccessful attacks, and 
on the 30th the Federal army retreated, passed through White 
Oak Swamp, and the advance guard, under Generals Keys and 
Porter, reached James river. The final attack was made against 
the whole Union army, united on Malvern Hill, and covered by 
three hundred pieces of artillery; but the Confederates were 
repulsed, and the Army of the Potomac emerged from the swamps, 
to find itself at Harrison’s Landing, having water communication 
with its distant base. ; 

Sickness and the sword had done their work. The Confeder- 
ates had taken the offensive. A call forthree hundred thousand 
volunteers went out from the nation’s capital and then a call for 
three hundred thousand drafted men. Stevens was recalled from 
Port Royal and Burnside was withdrawn from North Carolina. 


The enthusiasm of the opening campaign had given place to 


the stern exactions of necessity in view of contingent disasters. 
On the 12th of August, the Army of the Potomac, not strong 
enough to take the offensive, began its retreat by crossing the 
Chickahominy near its mouth. Hardly had its return been accom- 
plished, when, in front of Washington, it encountered the same 
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divisions which it left in front of Richmond. On the 29th the 
Confederate army, between Centreville and Haymarket, was 
attacked by the entire Union army, under General Pope; but 
without result. On the 30th, the Confederates, reinforced by the 
residue of General Lee’s army, renewed the fight, and at noon the 
left wing cf the Federal army, under Porter and McDowell, broke, 
and the whole army fell back beyond Bull Run. The loss in 
killed, wounded, missing, and guns, was heavy. 

On the Ist of September the Confederates turned General 
Pope’s flank again, and pushed a column as far as Fairfax Court 
House. Generals Reno and Kearney were ordered to drive these 
out, and here, at the moment of success, General Kearney lost his 
life. 

Pope made good his retreat and took shelter under the guns of 
Washington. Burnside evacuated Fredericksburg and joined the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Such, briefly, was the memorable campaign in Virginia, com- 
menced by the Confederates on the defensive and ending in a 
brilliant offensive, throwing the Federal forces back in disorder 
upon their original base. 

But not alone in Virginia had the Confederates taken the offen- 
sive. Through the whole theatre of war their armies moved,— 
everywhere to attack. 

We left the western armies after the evacuation of Corinth and 
the surrender of New Orleans. On the 19th of July, General Hal- 
leck was summoned from the West to take command in chief of 
all the United States forces. The moment was critical, and the 
President decided that the selection of some one to be responsible 
for combined operations in the three zones of operation was vital 
to success. There was no magic in the assignment sufficient to 
stem the persistent pressure from the eager Confederacy. On the 
26th of August General Kirby Smith entered Kentucky. On the 
29th General Nelson was utterly routed near Richmond, Kentucky. 
Indiana regiments which had been mustered and armed the week 
previous by the writer of this sketch went into that battle with 
unflinching nerve, only to be enrolled at its close as prisoners of 
war. Covington, Cincinnati and Louisville were threatened. 
General Bragg moved to Sparta, Tennessee, threatening Buel’s 
communications with Nashville, attacked Mumfordville, and on 
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the 19th of September captured its garrison of nearly four thou- 


sand men, commanded by Colonel Wilder. 

At Iuka General Price had a sharp conflict with General Rose- 
crans, and Rains, with Hindman, left Arkansas to invade Missouri. 

General Buel was forced to return to Louisville to rescue his 
base and save the States north of the Ohio river fromactual invasion, 
and, after a hot race with Bragg, crossed Salt river and entered 
Louisville September 24. Already the United States army stores 
had been ferried to the Indiana shore, and heavy guns were 
planted to command the river, then at low water. Breckenridge 
invested Nashville. On the 17th of September General Morgan 
(Federal) evacuated Cumberland Gap. On the 8th of October 
General McCook was defeated at Perryville. On the 18th, General 
Morgan (Confederate) entered Lexington in the rear of Bucl’s 
army, marched to Versailles, Laurenceburg and Bardstown, cap- 
tured several works, made the entire circuit of the Federal army, 
and left Kentucky, October 29th, with comparatively small loss. 

At the close of the month, General Buel was relieved by General 
Rosecrans; but the Confederates, under General Bragg, escaped 
through Cumberland Gap and took position at Murfreesborough. 
The Army of the Ohio, giving up pursuit, marched to Nashville, 
where it began to arrive on the 8th of November, General Rose- 
crans reaching that city on the 13th. 

At the East, active movements on the part of the Confederate 
forces were hardly less significant. | Harper’s Ferry was surren- 
dered, September 15th, with twelve thousand men, and General 
Jackson had hardly paroled the captives when he was summored 
to join General Lee, who was then at Sharpsburg, on Antietam 
Creek, awaiting opportunity to give battle. 

On the 16th, General McClellan’s army arrived near the creek 
and confronted the Confederates. General Hooker, with his own 
corps, crossed the creek during the afternoon and had a preliminary 
engagement, but on the 17th the whole army advanced to attack. 

Hooker, Sumner, and Franklin, with their respective corps, suc- 
cessively attacked the left wing of the Confederates, which, how- 
ever, held firm after first losing some ground. Their right wing 
was assailed by Burnside, but he in turn was thrown back to the 
bridge over which he at first debouched. Night clesed in, and no 
decisive result had been gained on either side. 
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On the 18th the armies were in line, vzs @ vis, each so worn-out 
by marching and the previous day of conflict, that, as if by some 
tacit courtesy, or sympathy, even picket firing ceased between the 
lines. During the day the Federal troops were re-inforced, but 
during the night the Confederates withdrew in good order and 
great silence, across the Potomac. Again, as before at Corinth 
and Yorktown, the weaker force was saved by the good strategy 
of its commander. An attempt to follow the Confederates on the 
20th, and to cross directly in their front, failed, a part of the troops 
which actually crossed being repulsed with loss. 

On the 8th of October, Burnside relieved McClellan. 

On the 12th of November the Federal army forced a passage 
of the Rappahannock. On the 13th it was defeated on the heights, 
with a loss of twelve thousand men, and compelled to recross the 
river, the Confederates advancing in column, by divisions, with 
crushing force. 

In North Carolina, General Foster took Kingston, and General 
Banks succeeded General Butler at New Orleans. . 

We left General Grant in Mississippi, taking the offensive. On 
the 3d of December he advanced toward Holly Springs, where a 
vigorous action took place; but the Confederates changed their 
course and secured their retreat. 

General Sherman attacked Vicksburg, suffered great loss, and 
was compelled to raise the siege. In Tennessee we left the Army 
of the Ohio at Nashville, under command of General Rosecrans. 
The Confederates had concentrated at Murfreesborough under 
General Bragg. On the 6th of December a Federal brigade was 
attacked and forced to surrender. General Rosecrans at once 
advanced with nearly fifty thousand men. An engagement en- 
sued, lasting several days. At first the Federal army received a 
check, the “ Battle in the Cedars” of the first day being fought so 
nearly in the rear of the Federal right that Rousseau’s batteries 
were worked with Murfreesborough at their rear. On the 3d of 
January, at night, the Confederates evacuated Murfreesborough 
and retreated in good order, not seriously molested, in the direc- 
tion of Tullahoma. 7Zfus, for the fourth time, during 1862, a 
Confederate army eluded its adversary, when a desperate issue 
was at its crisis. 

On the 8th of December a battle was fought in the right zone of 
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operations between General Hindman (Confederate) and Gener- 
als Blunt and Herron, in which the Confederates were defeated. 
Surely the year was eventful in its contrasts; and in view of the 
large geographical area through which hostile operations were 
carried on, we are astonished at the activity of such large armies 
and the changing relations which they sustained to each other. 

A brief review from the starting point is suggestive. Curtis and 
Pope in Missouri, Grant and Buel in Kentucky, Banks at Win- 
chester, the Army of the Potomac at Washington, Burnside at 
Roanoke, Hunter at Port Royal, Butler planning his expedi- 
tion against New Orleans, represent not less than ten armies, 
and as many lines of operation, acting on a more or less concen- 
tric direction toward the interior of the grand theatre of war.. No 
one of their armies was so strong that the Confederates could not 
have concentrated a stronger against it. 

The plan of campaign for the right zone, framed separately, so 
far as judged by actual operations, was very simple. General 
Curtis was to clear Missouri and penetrate Arkansas. General Pope 
was to move down the Mississippi and open the riversto the gun- 
boats,—which, by ascending the rivers of Arkansas would divide 
that State into parts, cut communications between different Con- 
federate corps, and facilitate the operations of General Curtis by 
furnishing him protection and supplies. General Curtis and Gen- 
eral Pope each had an army sufficient to fight, single-handed, 
any four which the Confederates of that section could concentrate 
for resistance. Price retreated before the superior force of Curtis; 
but immediately upon reaching Arkansas, not being pursued, they 
concentrated and passed from defensive to offensive action. Gen- 
eral Van Dorn executed a movement which reflects great credit 
on his boldness and his confidence in his troops. He turned the 
Federal army with his whole force, seized its communications and 
forced it to fight when cut off from its base. The battles of 
Marengo, Ulm, Jena and Averstadt were fought under similar con- 
ditions. Van Dorn was beaten because he tried the movement 
against an army superior in men and armament; but the Federal 
army did not follow up the advantage seemingly within its grasp. 

The operations of the cexter zone are not less instructive. The 


Ohio River, being the only line separating the nominal jurisdiction 
of the opposing forces, becomes practically a base-line for the 
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Federal troops. Not less than three or four armies advance from 
this base. Pope, along the Mississippi; Grant, along the Ten- 
nessee; Buel, along the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and 
smaller corps toward Cumberland Gap, represent the movement. 
This attempt at occupation involved division of force, and the 
more it was attempted the more frequently were small commands 
beaten, in detail. The rout of Nelson; the surrender of Mum- 
fordsville; the capture of a brigade near Murfreesboro, are ex- 
amples in point. The premature and senseless cry of “On to 
Richinond ” affected all operations in the /eft zone, until at last 
Richmond was abandoned, without a battle for its retention. 
Washington City was a legitimate objective for a Confederate 
force, as its occupation would have assured the recognition by 
forcign states of a de facto government, while thus occupied by 
the Confederates; but Richmond was not so material an objective 
to the Federals as to crush opposing armies. 

In the Seven-years’ War Russia took Berlin, but at once left it. 
After Salamanca, Wellington ventured to occupy Madrid; but was 
happy quickly to escape by Portugal. In 1805 and 1809 the Oc- 
cupation of Vienna by Napoleon was declined, as not tending to 
finish the war. It was Austerlitz and Wagram that settled the 
contest. In 1812 the possession of Moscow assured the downfall 
of Napoleon. Washington himself could not be drawn by Howe into 
a contest for Philadelphia. To keep his army in hand and wear 
out the army of his adversary was more hopeful of success than to 
hold any city. 

It is worthy of note, that during the campaign of 1862, one of 
the most eventful on record, the military genius, sagacity and 
scholarship of the Confederate leaders were signally conspicuous ; 
while the National cause was more than once at loss where to find 
the controlling soldier whose policy and presence might utilize 
such abundant resources and effect athorough concentration of all 
armies, in all zones, so as to crush, at the same time, all resistance. 

It was one of the most trying hours in the life of Mr. Lincoln 
when, still believing that victory could be secured without the 
formal abolition of slavery, he awaited the arrival of Generals 
Halleck and Pope, who had been summoned from the West, in the 
hope that a man had been found equal to the emergency. General 
Pope arrived at midnight and General Halleck at four o’clock in 
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the morning. Secretary Chase, only the afternoon before, an- 
nounced his intention to surrender his portfolio unless General 
McClellan were relieved and the entire army placed under some 
other and some controlling mind. The change was made. The 
year wore out its hours, and with its approaching close the con- 
viction deepened in the mind of the President that the conflict be- 
tween such vast hosts of brave men, of the same blood, would not 
end until the chief factor in the original conflict was removed, and 
the slave set free. 

The campaign of 1862 closed gloomily enough; for the vortex 
of war seemed only to swallow up the hundreds of thousands who 
had been summoncd to the front, with very meager returns for the 
blood and treasure expended; but its twelve months of vicissitude 
were full of assurance that a people who could survive such vicis- 


situdes must, re-united, and in a just cause, be invincible against 
the world. 





TO A CHICKADEE. 
BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


Blithe bird, to whom yon dead tree near the marsh— 
Yon sapless, hapless trunk —a castle seems, 

Thou reckest not though winter winds be harsh 

And hush up the gay gossip of the streams ; 

Gayer than that thy sparkling song flies forth, 

An ultimatum of defiance clear 

Unto the great white deserts of our North,— 

For in thy heart is summer all the year! 

Brave little fellow,—fain to choose thy nest 

When snows are deep, as doth the Great Horned Owl, 
How well thou matchest that fantastic fowl! 

Since, if his owlship, as of eld, seem best 

For wisdom’s high-priest to the feathered laity, 
Thou, surely, art the type of wit and winged gayéty, 
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The John Winthrop Family — The Winthrop Homestead— Other Old 
Houses — Ancient Elms — The First Burying Ground. 


BY CHARLES MOLYNEUX HOLLOWAY. 


NEW LONDON has so long been celebrated for the possession of 
one of the finest harbors in the United States, that strangers, hear- 
ing its citizens dilate upon their pet hobby, may well be pardoned 
for concluding that New London’s chief claim upon their admir- 
ing regard is a watery one. No greater mistake could be made. 
Few cities have more right to command the admiration of the 
lover of the beautiful and the historic. Were it the province of 
this article to dwell upon the natural beauties of the place, pages 
could easily be filled where now paragraphs must suffice. 

The town is built upon a slope gradually rising from the Thames 
to an elevated ridge in the northwest, from which a superb vicw 
can be had of the river in its ribbon-like course twisting around 
the bold promontory on the east, thence flowing calmly on to 
mingle in the waters of the Sound,—whose broad surface stretches 
away to the south like a sea of silver. On the opposite bank lies 
the village of Groton, its level fields of gold-tasseled corn, its 
scattered farm houses and lofty green hills forming 2 gladsome 
sight beneath the strong glare of the August sun; yet the monu- 
ment to the victims of the Fort Griswold massacre, looming up—a 
grim, untiring sentinel, silently voicing the tale of man’s passion 
and patriotism, baseness and nobility—eloquently tells how once 
yonder fair scene was darkened by murder most foul and treach- 


erous. 
On the north the landscape becomes exceedingly diversified 
and rugged. Beyond the upper portion, a high elevation seems 


to wall off further advance, and well justifies the name bestowed 
upon it in the early colonial days by a homesick settler, who 
called it ‘The mountain from which he could see his dear England.” 
Between this part of New London and the river is a noble wood 
of forest trees, abounding in hills and hollows, and containing oaks 
which have withstood the storms of centuries. 
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The walks and drives about the town in any direction afford the 
lover of “nature adorned by man” a fair chance to go into ecstasies 
of cither joy or grief, and make the critical stickler for architec- 
tural principles a little perplexed to find names for the varied 
styles which will be sure to attract his attention. . Some of the 
private residences bear convincing testimony to their owners’ taste. 
Few cities can show a more simply elegant mansion than the Mt. 
Vernon house, built by General Jedediah Huntington, the first Col- 
lector of the port under the Federal Government, — now owned 
and occupied by E. L. Palmer, who has renovated and beautified 
the place without marring its harmonious simplicity. 

It is a curious evidence of the jealousy with which the higher 
powers regarded any aspiring settlement, to find that it was only 
after a long and obstinate struggle that the dwellers on the bank 
of the river they had christened ‘‘Thames” were able to get the 
authorities to consent to call their plantation ‘‘New London.” 
The name first given, ‘: Nameeug,” was not to the liking of the 
home-loving settlers, as we find from the records :— 

22 Feb., 1648. — The same day the inhabitants did consent and desier that the 
plantation may be called London. 

The General Court, however, did not approve their choice, for, 
under date of May, 1649, it is recorded that “the Court com- 
mends the name of Faire Harbour to them, for to be the name of 
their Towne.” 

That the inhabitants did not follow the advice of the General 
Court is shown by the town records, viz. : 

Aug. 29th. —The Towne have sent to the Court by there deputys, Hugh 
Calkin & Thomas Mynor, that the Towne’s name may be called London. 

The Court was obdurate. In enlarging the town’s bounds to 
Paukatuck River, the ensuing September, it refers to the presump- 
tuous settlement as ‘‘Nameage.” The people of ‘‘Nameage” were 
just as obstinate as the Court,—which finally yielded gracefuily,— 
as witness this entry in its records :— 

Mar. 24, 1658. — This Court, considering that there hath yet no place in any 
of the colonies been named in honor of the city of London, there being a new 
plantation within this jurisdiction of Connecticut, settled upon the fair river of 
Monhegin, in the Pequot country, it being an excellent harbour and a fit and 
convenient place for future trade, it being also the only place which the English 
of these parts have possessed by conquest, and that by a very just war, upon that 
great and warlike people, the Pequots, that therefore, they might thereby leave 
to posterity the memory of that renowned city of London, from whence we had 
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our transportation, have thought fit, in honour to that famous city, call the 
said plantation NEw Lonpon. [Conn. Col. Rec. Vol. I.] 


It isa somewhat curious comment upon the ingratitude of towns, 
to find so little preserved in New London commemorative of the 
man who did so much for the town and for Connecticut. That 
Connecticut must have been colonized in time admits of no doubt. 
That it would ever have enjoyed the remarkable advantages which 
contributed so much to its growth without the aid of John Win- 
throp is highly improbable. 

John Winthrop, the younger, Governor and chief founder of 
Connecticut, was the eldest son of the leader of the second Puritan 
emigration, which was really the foundation of the Massachusetts 
colony. He was born February 12,1605. The Winthrops were an 
ancient and honorable family of Groton, in Suffolk, and could well 
bestow upon him the rare advantages he received. After leaving 
the University of Dublin, he was at the siege of Rochelle with the 
Duke of Buckingham, but probably left that nobleman’s service 
before his assassination. The courtly training Winthrop thus 
gained served Connecticut well in after years. It did not, how- 
ever, attach him to the court of the Stuarts; for, in 1631, he 
came with his wife to Massachusetts. This lady, after fourteen 
years in wedlock, died childless; and a year later, Winthrop, then 
in England, married Elizabeth Read, of Essex, and with her and 
her step-father, Hugh Peters (the celebrated Puritan divine who 
wanted to have Charles I. listen to his prayers the night before 
his exccution) returned to America in 1685. 

Impressed by the energy, education and enterprise of Winthrop, 
the patentees of Connecticut commissioned him to begin the Say- 
brook settlement. He immediately despatched an advance guard 
of twenty, who left Boston, November 3d, and succeeded in prevent- 
ing the Dutch from taking possession, but did nothing until spring ; 
when Winthrop set Lion Gardiner, the engineer, to building forti- 
fications. He himself was not satisfied with the limits set down 
in his instructions, and followed along the coast till he came to 
Pequot Harbor. It needed not a second glance to convince his 
far-seeing mind of the magnificent possibilities, which both he and 
Stoughton pointed out to their superiors. He had already settled 
upon Fysher’s Island for his own; and, ambitious to establish a 
baronial estate, early determined to locate at Pequot. 
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But the Pequot war arose almost immediately. The conflict 
between the natives and the whites ended with an act of the most 
atrocious cruelty. In June, 1637, about one hundred prisoners 
were taken in the Pine Swamp, Groton; the men, thirty in num- 
ber, were brought out into the middle of the river and drowned ; 
the women and children were sold into captivity. 

Although deferred, Winthrop’s determination had not decreased. 
In the interim he had gained the favor of Sashious, sachem of 
the Nahantics, and obtained from him the grant of a considerable 
portion of his territory. In 1640, he received from the General 
Court of Massachusetts the grant of Fysher’s Island and this 
grant was confirmed by the Court of Connecticut, as witnesseth 
this extract :— 


April 9, 1641.— Upon Mr. Winthrop’s motion to the Court for Fysher’s 
Island, it is the mind of the Court that so far as it hinders not the public good 
of the country, either for fortifying, for defence or for setting up a trade for fish- 
ing, or salt and such like, he shall have liberty to proceed therein. [Col. Rec. 
Conn. Vol. I.] 


Winthrop’s application for Fysher’s Island was but the precursor 
of his settlement on the island and at Nameag. On his return 
from England in 1643, he was engaged for some time in salt 
works. In 1645, Winthrop and Thomas Peters, an ejected Puritan 
clergyman of Cornwall, England, were the principal directors in 
the work of settling Pequot Harbor. The mistake in dating the 
natal day of New London, May 6, 1646, is owing to the fact that 
this was the day the following commission was issued :— 


At a General Court held at Boston, 6th of May, 1646. Whereas, Mr. John Winthrop, Jun., and 
some others have, by allowance of this Court, begun a plantation in the Pequot country, which 
appertains to this jurisdiction, as part cf our proportion of the conquered country ; and, whereas, 
this Court is informed that some Indians who are now planted upon the p'ace where the said 
plantation is begun, are willing to remove from their p!anting ground for the more quiet and con- 
venient settlement of the English there, so that they may have another convenient place. It is 
therefcre crdered that Mr. John Winthrcp may appoint unto such Indians as are willing to remove 
their lands on the other side, that is, on the east side of the Great River of the Pequot country, or 
some cther place for their convenient planting and subsistence, which may be to the govd liking 
and satisfaction of the said Indians, and likewise to such of the Pequot Indians as shall desire to 
live there, submitting themselves to the English Government, etc. 

And, whereas, Mr. Thomas Peters is intended to inhabit in the said plantation—this Court doth 
think fit to join him to assist the said Mr. Winthrep, for the better carrying on the work of said 
plantation. A true copy. [New London Rec. Book VI.] 


But Winthrop had commenced the plantation in the previous 
year, as a letter from Roger Williams to him bears the inscrip- 
tion: —‘“ For his honored kind friend, Mr. John Winthrop, at 
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Pequot—These—Narraganset, 22nd June, 1645.” In the letter 
Williams sends his “loving salutes to your dearest and kind 
sister”, Mrs. Margaret Lake, who came with Winthrop and Peters 
to the infant settlement, and who was the first white woman who 
trod upon New London soil. 

In October, 1646, Winthrop removed his family from Boston to 
Fysher’s Island, his brother Deane accompanying them; and in 
the following summer, the house at Nameag being completed, 
they came thither. The Winthrop household consisted of his wife, 
Elizabeth, also, for a time, Mrs. Margaret Laké, and his children, 
Elizabeth, Wait Still, Mary, Lucy, Fitz-John and Margaret. 
Martha and Anne were born in Pequot, as the place was first 
called. 

It is impossible to glean much information from the early town 
records, which were very loosely kept. Miss Caulkins, in her 
admirable History of New London, says the first records were 
made in a stitched book, which some considerate scribe labeled: 
“The Antientest Book for 1648-49-50.” This ‘‘ Antientest Book” 
and its successors show that Winthrop was held in high honor By 
his fellow townsmen. In January, 1649, it was “agreed by the 
townsmen of Nameag that Mr. John Winthrop is granted to set up 
a were, and to make huse of the river at Poquamuck at the uper 
end of the plaine for to take from, and so to make improvement 
of it, to him and to his heirs and asignes.” He is never men-’ 
tioned save as “ Mr. or Esquire,’—titles very charily used. In 
1650, “Mr. John Winthrop” and ‘“ Mr. Johnathan Brewster” 
were made freemen of the Connecticut Colony. The next meet- 
ing, in February, 1649, displays the growth of a democratic spirit ; 
for, instead of having sole authority, Mr. Winthrop is granted four 
associates, 

A very pretty incident was associated with the early history of 
New London, and may properly be brought in here. It was re- 
lated by Winthrop himself in 1672 in testifying concerning the 
boundaries in one of the suits with its neighbors, which the litig- 
ious and ambitious town was constantly maintaining. 

In 1646-47, Jonathan Rudd, a Saybrook colonist, was very 
desirous to marry his affianced bride. All had been prepared for 
the ceremony, but a heavy snow-storm prevented the minister en- 
gaged from coming. In this extremity he applied to Winthrop. 
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The latter, while eager to aid the lovers, was not legally empowered 
to officiate in Connecticut jurisdiction, holding, as he did, his 
authority from Massachusetts. He solved the difficulty by pro- 
posing that the bridal company come to “Bride Brook,” then 
called ‘‘ Sunkipaug,” two miles west of Niantic Bay, and the limit 
of the plantation. The proposition was accepted; and, beside the 
ice-covered brook, with the crisp snow crackling beneath their 
feet, and the bare branches of the trees intercepting none of the 
feeble rays of the winter sun, was performed a marriage rite un- 
paralleled in romance, and yet vouched for in history. 

Winthrop, Coit, Shaw, Perkins, Hempstead, Deshon, Hallam, 
Mynor, Brooks, Chapman, Christophers, Prentis, Brewster,—all 
names known in New London history,—have achieved more 
than local fame; but it is of the branch of the great Winthrop 
family, intimately associated with New London’s fortunes, that we 
shall at this time treat. 
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Like Lion Gardiner, Winthrop was ambitious to found in the 
New World a baronial estate, which should equal in fertility and 
extent the grandest held by English peer or commoner. But un- 


like Lion Gardiner, the wise and politic Winthrop never wished 
to have a realm “ where none but barbarians would visit him with- 
out an invitation.” Winthrop, above all things, desired to have 
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his name revered by posterity for the good wrought by its owner, 
to have generation after generation of Winthrops follow in inherit- 
ance of the noble manor lands left by their illustrious ancestor. 

The General Courts of Massachusetts and Connecticut and the 
inhabitants of Nameag proved most complaisant in the furtherance 
of his desires. In the division of land he was always allowed first 
choice, while the others had to abide by lots. He selected for his 
home lot the neck of land (comprising 200 acres) which now 
bears his name in the memory of the older inhabitants; and these 
resent the presumption which has led the residents to sacrifice 
historical association to pride of city association, by christening 
their section ‘‘ Kast New London.” 

Winthrop’s Fisher’s Island grant has already been described. In 
addition, he had on the east side of the river a tract three miles 
in length from north to south, averaging perhaps a mile in breadth, 
lying between Poquonock Creek and Mumford’s Cove, washed by 
the Sound on the south and intersected by inlets of salt water, and 
containing forests, meadows, uplands, pastures, and salt-marsh. 
His river lot on the Groton side (so called in compliment to 
Groton, the Winthrop family seat in England) was eight score 
pole in length, the same in width. Beside these he had the Mill 
Pond Farm, 300 acres; ,Mystic, Lanthorn Hill, Goat Island, and 
some 10,000 acres in Voluntown, Plainfield, Canterbury, Wood- 
stock, Saybrook and Black-lead-mine Hill in Massachusetts Bay, 
10 miles in circumference. Many a European prince might have 
coveted such a sovereignty. In March, 1649, Roger Williams 
writes to congratulate him on his possessions at Paukatuck. 

Winthrop was a man of ceaseless activity. No sooner had he 
accomplished one enterprise than he turned to another. While 
freely serving the colony in every public capacity, he was engaged 
in salt, iron, and fishing enterprises; he traded, farmed, botanized, 
quarried, mineralized,—sending specimens to Sir Hans Sloane,— 
raised goats and sheep, and set up mills and forges. He continued 
in the magistracy till made governor; he was a member of a special 
court of three who decided suits too important to bring before the 
General Court; was the personal friend and adviser of every man 
in the colony, and performed all marriages in the early days, and 
often administered medicine. He was thoroughly identified with 
New London, which he had resolved should be his home; and. 
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when, in 1657, the news came that he had been chosen Governor, 
the sorrow of his fellow-townsmen nearly overpowered their pride 
and pleasure at the recognition of his worth. 

It was necessary for the chief magistrate to remove to Hartford, 
but though he continued in the office of Governor from 1657 to 
1676, he always considered Pequot, or New London, as his home. 
His homestead he had previously bestowed upon Edward Palmes 
of New Haven, who had married his daughter Lucy. Winthrop 
describes this in his will, as follows :— 

“The stone house, formerly my dwelling-house, in New London, 
with garden and orchard, as formerly conveyed to said Palmes 
and in his use and possession, with the land lying to the north of 
the said house to join with James Rogers. Also, a lot of six acres 
lying east of the house, bounded north by the oxe-pasture and 
east by the Great River, and having two great oak trees near the 
center line.”’ 

The stone house thus bequeathed to Palmes was the house 
erected in 1648 by Winthrop for his own occupancy. It was a 
most stately dwelling, and one of the three stone houses then in 
the colony. The stone from which it was built had been quarried 
a mile from the town and brought to the ‘“ Neck” with great 
trouble. 

“The Neck,” as Winthrop’s manor lot was called, was a bold 
rugged point jutting out into the river, remarkable for its stern and 
lofty beauty and its jagged and picturesque outline. Winthrop 
built his mansion at the head of the cove on the east side, where it 
stood for more than a century, shaded by gigantic oaks,—the only 
house on the whole point: Its noble avenue of oaks, its wide 
lawns, its gardens of flowers and fruit, and its magnificent parks of 
ancient forest trees, with sheep and deer gambolling beneath their 
mighty branches, or reposing in their shade, formed an estate well 
calculated to swell the owner's heart with pardonable pride. 

It was the intention of Winthrop that, while his daughter Lucy 
should have this mansion and land, all his possessions, at the time 
of his death, should be held jointly by his two sons,—his four 
other daughters having been portioned, as well as Lucy. 

The contrary realization of Winthrop’s dreams show how God 
disposes of what man proposes. Of all the vast area bearing the 
name of Winthrop, but one small section remains, and even that 
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wishes to discard the name which Connecticut has such reason to 
revere. 

Lucy Winthrop Palmes died the year following her father’s 
demise. She left one daughter, Lucy, who inherited the manor in 
1712. Though twice married she died childless, and bequeathed 
the Winthrop manor to her step-brothers, Guy and Andrew 
Palmes. In 1740 it was sold to John Plumbe. 

When Arnold burned New London, September 6, 1781, the 
Plumbe house was the first fired of those upon Winthrop’s Neck. 

The two sons of Governor Winthrop, Fitz-John and Wait Still, 
adhered scrupulously to their father’s will. Both were men of 
great prominence in the Connecticut colony, but neither circum- 
stances nor character enabled them to excel their father in services, 
though they were worthy scions of the name. Wait Winthrop 
succeeded his brother John as major of the county regiment, and 
some ten or twelve years later took up his abode in Boston. 

John Winthrop fulfilled much the same duties as his father, but 
had a far greater share of military service. When King Philip's 
War broke out in 1675, John Winthrop, then the highest military 
commander in the country, was very ill, and his brother, Captain 
Wait Winthrop, was dispatched at the head of the New London 
contingent. It is worthy of note that New London always re- 
sponded generously to any appeal to her patriotism. 

In 1690, during King William’s War, Major-General Fitz-John 
Winthrop was commander-in-chief of the forces of New York and 
New England, and made an expedition into the Canadian territory, 
intending to attack Montreal. The Indians, who were to codperate, 
failed to appear; Winthrop was beset with difficulties, and only by 
the exercise of the utmost strategy succeeded in reaching Albany, 
where the New York Government, professing to lay the defeat at 
his door, were prevented from sacrificing him to popular indigna- 
tion only by the boldness of friendly Mohawks, who gallantly 
rescued their beloved commander, and brought him back from 
prison to his own camp. 

From this expedition General Winthrop brought back to New 
London nothing but a fame untarnished—after the most severe 
scrutiny by the legislature of the colony. His daughter and only 
child, Mary, however, had reason to rejoice at its disastrous ter- 
mination, as it was the direct cause of her meeting and wedding 
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the brave Captain (Colonel) Livingston, who was one of the New 
York officers who took refuge with Winthrop until the senseless 
indignation of his government should give place to reason. But 
he never returned to New York. He became interested in some 
of the numerous projects of his father-in-law. After Mary’s death 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Mrs. Sarah Knight, and died in 
England in 1720 while transacting business. 

Fitz-John Winthrop never had the strength and endurance so 
beneficently bestowed upon the carly colonists. From 1697 to 
1707, while Governor, he had been away from New London nearly 
all the time, but had given it many tokens of his affectionate 
regard, so that it was with sincere regret that the inhabitants learned 
of his death at Boston, whither he had gone for medical aid. The 
Boston News Letter, the first newspaper published in North 
America, begun in 1704, contained this death notice: 

Boston, Nov. 27th, 1707. About 4 o’clock this morning the Honorable John 
Winthrop, Esq., Governor of His Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut, departed this 
life in the 69th year of his age. Being born at Ipswich, in New England, March 
14th, anno 1638 :—Whose body is to be interred here on Thursday next, the 4th 
of December. 

He was buried with his father and grandfather in King’s Chapel. 

Fitz-John had married Elizabeth Tonge, daughter of George and 
Margery Tonge, keepers of the public inn. She survived him till 
1731, living in her father’s house. Her only child, Mary Winthrop 
Livingston, died January 1712; of her burial place there is not 
the slightest trace. 

In their endeavor to keep the estate as their father had desired, 
the Winthrop brothers had a long and vexatious lawsuit with 
Major Edward Palmes, husband of their dead sister Lucy. He 
was defeated in the colonial courts, and fared no better in England, 
whither he had appealed it. Wait Still Winthrop had a son John, 
whom Fitz-John and he had agreed should be sole heir of their 
joint possessions, but, curiously enough, the younger John Win- 
throp had also to establish his claims to the undivided possessions 
of his father and uncle by a lawsuit,—Mrs. Thomas Lechmere, of 
Boston, his only sister, claiming her portion. Joseph Dudley, his 
father-in-law, testified before the colonial courts that Governor 
Fitz-John Winthrop had meant to have his nephew his sole heir, 
but the courts, recognizing that the acknowledgment of Winthrop’s 


claims would be admitting that the English law of primogeniture 
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had force in the colonies, decided against him. He was naturally 
very indignant and appealed to the king, who confirmed him in 
possession of his estates. 

He was as dissatisfied with the colonists as they with him, and 
for twenty-one years he remained abroad; but his wife and family 
made New London their home, and his eldest son, John Still 
Winthrop, went to London in 1741, and remained with his father 
till the latter’s death, August 1, 1747. 

Mention has been made of the lot sold by the first Governor 
Winthrop to James Rogers, a baker, who furnished bread to the 
colonial troops. Winthrop’s transfer of this portion of his estate 
was afterwards the source of the greatest annoyance to his heirs, 
as they were continually in litigation with Rogers over the water 
privileges. Madam Winthrop re-purchased the lot, which, a 
century after the first Winthrop sold it, thus became again a part 
of the Winthrop estate. Upon it now stands the stately mansion 
built by John Still Winthrop (great grandson of the learned, wise 
and gentle John Winthrop) in 1747, just a century after his great 
ancestor built the Winthrop manor on his ‘“ home lot.” 

A grand old relic it is of a grand old family. It stands at the 
very head of the cove, separated from it by a narrow street, bord- 
ered on one side by gigantic English elms and a meadow beyond. 
In front of it stretches away ‘The Neck,” with its bridges, its 
workshops, its railroads, its neat dwellings,—a busy, bustling min- 
jature city; and here and there towers up a stately old tree, cast- 
ing the shade of antiquity over the modern glare. Afar off pulses 
the Thames,—its sun-kissed waves gleaming and sparkling. To 
the left a modest little church nestles under the steep hill, which 
rises up abruptly, and with its overhanging boulders, gnarly 
stumps and stunted cedars, forms a wild and forbidding prelude to 
the beautiful forest beyond it. 

The Winthrop manor isa very old stately house, built in the solid 
elegance which characterized the English country houses of the 
seventeenth century, provided with an abundance of roomy 
porches and balconies. A high stone wall, surmounted by a 
palisade-like fence, encloses the front lawn. -assing through the 
massive gates, one comes upon lawns and gardens, once the 
pride of the gardener’s heart. Rare roses run riot, English shrub- 
bery, brought thither by Consul General Stewart, form tangled 
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thickets of neglected bloom. Although it is a comparatively 
short time since the last family left the mansion, it bears the 
impress of neglect. Sitting upon the quaint portico, one cannot 
help conjuring up visions of the past history of the old manor. 
Here John Still Winthrop sat and watched the gay young people 
as they sauntered over the lawn or loitered among the roses. 
Those old trees have doubtless sparkled with lights for more than 
one of the garden parties which were so popular in the old times. 
In that nook between two friendly trees perhaps a heart secret 
was whispered. ‘Through yonder postern gate, opening into the 
lane which divides the grounds from the woods, mayhap some 
pretty maid stole forth to keep a tryst. 

How often have the great gates of the winding avenue been 
swung back to admit the Winthrops and their guests, returning 
from Fysher’s Island manor to their country seat; how many 
times Hempstead, whose chatty, gossipy diary has been a god 
send to antiquarians, walked beneath those overarching trees. 
And in after years, when the Stuarts held reign,—George, Wil 
liam, Cardinal and Charles, Mary, Isabella, Anne and Frances 
what a brave, merry and handsome octette you were! — How the 
halls of the Winthrops resounded with your merry laughter and 
gay jests,—even “Aunt” Amcely, the “cullud” cook—whose soul 
seemed bound up in her pastries and puddings — would leave her 
task and gaze after “de young folkses” as they departed upon 
some wild frolic. And deaf and dumb David Bolles, the counter 
part of the anxious Martha of the Bible, the major domo, the 
awful dragon who presided over the red and gold apples, —even 
he would yield his choicest treasures with alacrity to Isabella or 
Anne. 

Oh! old house, grim with the silence of loneliness, what a tale 
could’st thou tell if thy walls gave back the words they have often 
drunk! What would its tenor be? Would it be a comedy, full 
of light, the tinkling of music, the ripple of laughter, the whir of 
dancing feet, —would there be aught of darkness or gloom? 


A very jolly set were the Stewarts, 





the consul, grave and 
quict, much pre-occupicd with his dutics, and absorbed in his bus- 
iness, a press-mill which was run on the spot where the Albertson 


foundry now stands, yet never neglecting the calls of hospitality ; 


and Mrs. Stewart, a type of the English lady, much given to rid- 
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ing, hunting, partying, dressing and dancing. ‘The older people 
of New London still treasure in their memory the famous Stewart 
balls and skating parties, to which it was high honor to be a guest. 
Speaking of skating reminds one that the famous mill-pond of 
Governor Winthrop must be included in this estate, and we incon 
tinently desert the manor— after having lingered for the regula 
tion time, absorbed in admiration of the great drawing-room with 
its rare panels and scriptural tiles. Out through the port 
cochéere, fighting one’s way through tall Orange lilies —commemor 
ating the memory of pious William —into the damp, dark avenue 
The writer was prepared to give allowances for the ravages of 
time and neglect,— but can this reedy, sedgy little triangle be the 
famous pond which provoked so much litigation? Was it from 
this that the whalers used to fill their barrels? Was it over 
this surface the swans majestically floated,—where the Stewart 
rowed in summer and skated in winter? Yes, for there is boat 


house and ice-house, and the little bridge “which spans its rapid 


flow.” Phough one may be disappointed in its size, one cannot 
avoid being struck by its calm, lethargic beauty. Its centre i 
perfectly clear and motionless, of a peculiar greenish hue. ‘The 


northern and western sides are a mass of water-lilies in bloom, 
their glossy green leaves, spread out upon the water, tenderly hold 
up the flowers; at the upper end a wall of wild) roses, dwarf 
maples, wild clematis and elder bushes, forms a dense thicket; at 
one side a broken hawthorn hedge strives to cover the obtrusive 
ugliness of an old stone wall, which defiantly refuses to be hidden, 
and a solitary weeping willow drops its tears upon the placid su 
face; near by, a vigorous young oak proudly flings out its sturdy 
branches as though the sluggish decay about it made it rejoice in 
its full life. A woodpecker darts at its trunk; a catbird emits a 
quavering cry; a chipmunk, leaping along the stone wall, paus« 
to regard us with unrestrained, enquiring astonishment; then a 
robin dips his beak into the water, and a curious little fish comes 
up to take a peep. 

The rays of the August sun are most delightfully tempered, 
one almost succumbs to a Rip Van Winkle drowsiness, when the 
jingle, jingle of the city ’bus, watering its horses at a neighboring 
trough, prove a most efficacious antidote. 


Going down the avenue, the first thing which impresses us is 
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the time-defying character of the stables, which seem to have 
been built to shelter a whole troop of horses; one building, 


’ 





a 
long, narrow structure, with arched doors and tiny panel win- 
dows—is surmounted by an empty belfry; it strongly suggests a 
guard house. 

Judging from the present umbrageous features of the estate, 
the former owners must have derived immense “pleasure in the 
pathless woods,” for here are oak, maple, pine, poplar, elm, 
spruce, ash, the “light, quivering aspen,” the noisome ailanthus, 
butternut and mulberry. If they had designed to give evidence of 
their abilities in arboriculture, they could not have better succeeded 

But if the old Winthrop house is redolent of antiquity, what can 
be said of its neighbor,— modest'y hiding under the shadow of its 
eaves, as it were—the old mill, built in 1651 by the first settlers at 
Pequot? 

Miss Caulkins’ History of New London says: ‘‘The establish- 
ment of a mill was an object of prime importance. It was decided 
in town meeting, the 1oth of November, 1650, that all the inhab 
itants should co-operate with Mr. Winthrop in building the mill; 
and that, — 

“Further, it is agreed that no person or persons shall set up any 
other mill to grind corn for the town of Pequett within the limits 
of the town, cither for the present, nor for the future, so long as 
Mr. John Winthrop or his heirs, do uphold a milne to ‘grind the 
town corn.’”’ 

The town faithfully adhered to its agreement, though the heirs 
of Winthrop did not; and it was not till 1709 that another was 
built at Jordan. 

Well they wrought,—those men of steel! To-day the stones 
of the dam are as firmly set, as when —the last one placed— the 
weary laborers drew back with proud satisfaction from their task. 

Salvator Rosa never had better subject than the old mill affords. 
Its long sloping roof nearly descends to the door, over which it 
projects, forming a portico supported by the self-same knotty, 
gnarly, twisted cedar posts cut by a Brewster, or a Latham, two 
hundred and thirty-five years ago. The door, of massive planks 
crossed by huge iron bars, opens in upper and lower halves; a 
precaution needed in the days when not over-peaceable or honest 
Indians were frequent visitors. The small windows have doubtless 
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served for loopholes for muskets. The cellar must have been de- 
signed for a dungeon. Within the massive rafters almost touch 
one’s head; its semi-darkness and a feeling of awe make the 
intruder glad to breathe again the fresh air. 

But the old mill has other than musty memories. Over its 
threshold has stepped many a fair girl-bride; within its walls 
many a happy family were reared. The old portion, set off for 
the miller’s family, is still in perfect preservation. The last miller, 
Giles Perkins, spent his first years of married life beneath its roof. 
At the side opening, on Winthrop avenue, is a little door, upon 
whose step the miller’s wife often sat, surrounded by her children, 
ind watched the doings of the great house. 

Dame Nature was at her wildest when she planned the little 
glen in which the mill is situated. Nothing but an earthquake 
could have produced such a magnificent confusion of rocks, small, 
medium, large,—rocks worn into basins by the constant flow of 
the water which dashes from one to another down the steep in- 
cline, lashing itself with foam, throwing up spray and roaring like 
a Niagara on a very small scale; rocks completely covered with 
gray moss, and rocks from whose split hearts a lofty tree has 
arisen. The profusion of rocks is only equalled by that of the 
trees. They grow in all directions, in all shapes, of all sizes, at 
all angles. Wherever a blade of grass has found foothold, up it 
springs, of a marvellous freshness and greenness, which would do 
credit to the Emerald Isle. And such ferns! They would make 
the puny pet of the conservatory wilt away in mortification. 

Silent and desolate is the old mill now,—sceming to have gained 
1 deeper lonesomeness since the death of the last miller, a short 
time since. The old overshot wheel hangs dry and motionless, 
never again to feel the mastery of the hand which for forty years 
set its busy, cheery clatter agoing. 

Placid, gentle, guileless old Giles Perkins! How fitting would 
it have been for mill and miller to have ceased their usefulness 
together. 

Main street (Town, in the old time,) is the oldest street after 
Bank and Beach (Water.) ‘When Arnold burnt the town,” he 
left very few dwellings upon its length. The dwelling house- at 
present occupied by Judge John P. C. Mather—may not have 
any historic recollections associated with it, but the many admir- 
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crs of that versistent and consistent defender of the tariff, Con- 
gressman John T. Wait, will probably yet make it the object of a 
pilgrimage, for it is his birthplace. Below on the same side, is 
the house of Captain Guy Richards, erected by him in 1739, but 
spared in the burning through the piteous entreaties made by her 
mother for the life of the captain’s daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill of fever. The next house of interest is the house on the 
corner of Main and Shapley streets, owned by W. D. Pratt, who 
has kept it as nearly as possible in its old form. It was built in 
1769 by Captain Shaw, for his daughter, “ Pretty Polly Shaw,”— 
whose portrait in the family gallery shows her to be a fair, sweet- 
faced child of fifteen. At her marriage with the young Congrega- 
tional minister, Ephraim Woodbridge, she became mistress of the 
house built and furnished by her father. The happy visions of 
the young pair are shown by the lines still on the window pane, 
engraved by the bridegroom on his bridal morn: 
EPHRAIM WOODBRIDGE. 
Hic vicit. 
Hail happy day! the fairest sun that ever rose. 


1769. 


But the black cloud of death soon obscured his sun. Scarcely 
six years, and pretty Polly Shaw and her husband lay together in 
the grave. His epitaph says: 

‘*Zion may in his full bemoan, 

A Beauty and a Pillar gone.” 

On the east side of Main street is a long, low, rambling brown 
house, whose closed shutters and general somnolent air would 
never make the observer believe that it could have been the fam- 
ous old Fox tavern, celebrated for its ‘“‘ entertainment for man and 
beast.” Diagonally opposite is the old Episcopal parsonage, 
erected in 1745, and occupied by the ministers of that faith for 
over one hundred years. Its venerable neighbor on the right 
looks like what it is, an old Puritan homestead, which counts its 
birthdays up to one hundred and fifty, and rigidly refuses to adorn 
itself with any modern ornaments. Just in front are three mighty 
elms which must reckon their ages by centuries. 

A legend is told of one of the Burbeck family which well illus- 
trates the fearlessness with which a bold son of New London will 
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defend his rights. It appears that the sapient selectmen of the 


town had taken it into their heads that the beauty of the thorough- 
fare demanded the sacrifice of one of the elms, while the owner of 
the elms, Brig.-General Burbeck, had an opposite opinion. The 
selectmen sent him their commands repeatedly, but the General 
received them with increasing contempt. At length the crisis 
came. The selectmen felt that they must avenge the outraged 
majesty of law and order, or remain forever despised. The gen- 
eral felt that to consent to the destruction of his hamadryades 
would be to tarnish all his glory. The selectmen armed them- 
selves with axes and copies of the law defining their powers. The 
general girded himself for the conflict. It is doubtful if that soul- 
stirring poem, not infrequently recited by school boys, ‘ Wood- 
man, spare that tree,” had yet been evolved; it is pretty certain 
that, even if it had been, the general would have scorned to waste 
its pathos on the selectmen. He placed himself in front of his 
trees, brought his gun into position, and as he ran his eye along 
the sight, said in trumpet tones: 

“The first man that touches a tree I will shoot like a dog!” 

Silence so heavy that it would have outweighed boarding-house 
bread fell on the vandal host. The selectmen saw not the out- 
raged majesty of law, they saw not the gibing faces of their towns- 
men; but they did see the muzzle of the gun, the gleam of the 
general’s eye,—and, realizing that discretion was far better than 
valor, they stood not upon the order of their going, but fled in- 
gloriously. The elms still stand. 

It would be well for the picturesque beauty of New London if 
more of the present generation were imbued with some of the 
Burbeck spirit. The elms which shade sections of State and 
Huntington streets are glorious trees; and it would send a New 
Havener into spasms of envy merely to gaze upon their magnifi- 
cence of girth and height; yet every day some Goth with a tune- 
less soul arms himself with his little hatchet, and in an hour ruins 
what a hundred years scarce serve to form. 

It would be hard to recognize the old court house of 1784 in its 
gay red dress, save that its prime Puritan outlines still peep out 
and seem to refuse to be modernized. When it was built, it was 
considered a very elegant structure. It is square, two stories in 


height, and is surmounted by a round cupola. It is utterly guilt- 
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less of ornament, unless a vivid imagination interpret the modest 
pediments over the windows as such. 

It would be superfluous to call attention to the old Hempstead 
house, the Shaw mansion, and the Nathan Hale school house on 
Union street; every urchin in the city knows their location, and 
every visiting stranger has “‘done” them. The two first are par- 
ticularly rich in recollections and souvenirs. In the Hempstead 
house,—one of the oldest, if not the oldest in Connecticut, having 
been built in 1643,— jis a sky-blue satin waistcoat, about which is 
told a pretty story. It was sacredly treasured by the family who 
preserved it as a proud memento of a courtier ancestor. But in 
the days when New London was a great resort for the royal navy, 
Patty Hempstead, having vainly teased her father for a ball dress, 
audaciously took her scissors, and without the slightest reverence 
for her departed ancestor adapted his gorgeous finery to her own 
plump outiines, and thus clad doubtless broke many a_ sturdy 
Jack’s heart before the night was half gone. 

The Shaw mansion is a spacious, hospitable mansion of limce- 
stone. It fronts Bank street, opposite the cove, which bears the 
name of that family, once the ruling maritime spirits of New Lon- 
don. Nearly every room has its history or romance. Both 
Washington and Lafayette were guests of the manor, and prob- 
ably the former danced at the lawn party given in his honor. 

Next the Shaw house stands one which, if not so imposing, is 
more quaintly picturesque; its roof, like that of a Swiss chalet, 
descending upon cedar posts full of knots and spanned by antique 
trellises. 

Here dwelt, in Revolutionary days, one of the Christophers; as 
stanch a tory as ever cried ‘God save King George!” He wined 
and dined Benedict Arnold the day that traitor burned New Lon- 
don; and scarcely had his “distinguished guest” departed when 
he saw the flames rising from the residence of his patriot neighbor. 
Forgotten were all differences. Christopher rushed to the rescue. 
There was no water at hand, not a moment to lose. Luckily there 
was a vat of vinegar in Christopher’s out-house; and with this 
the owner soon succeeded in subduing the flames. The Christ- 
opher house still bears the name of “ Vinegar” house, from this 


episode. 


It would not be acting fairly toward one of New London's most 
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interesting possessions to omit a description of the burying-ground 
of the first settlers,—which still remains. It was laid out in 1653, 
and is the “‘antientest” burial place in New London, and has been 
the subject of many times repeated and minute legislation. It 
was solemnly resolved in town meeting, that “It shall ever bee for 
a Common Buriall Place, and never be impropriated by any.” 
Any extortion on the part of the sexton was also carefully pro- 
vided against, as evinced by this extract from the town records: 

Goodman Comstock is chosen to be grave-maker for the town; for a man or 
woman he is to have 4 shillings, for children 2 shillings a grave, to be paid for 
by survivors. 

“To be paid for by survivors,” shows that the sage council 
strongly favored having the deceased remain in their graves, like 
decent, well-behaved ex-citizens, instead of roaming about, like 
Banquo, to settle up old scores. 

But the old burial-place did not remain the sole burying-ground, 
as the council intended. As time rolled on, and one after another 
of the colonists fell beneath its remorseless chariot, they were 
tenderly borne to their last resting place almost in the shadow cast 
by the “mecting-house.” After a considerable time it was found 
to be too small, and shortly after the abandonment of the old 
meeting-house, it was voted in town council to lay out another 
cemetery; but no action was taken for some time. Finally a sec- 
ond burial place was consecrated in 1793, and thither many bodies 
were removed from the first. In passing, it may be said that this 
Second Burying Ground is about to be turned into a park. The 
most interesting interments within it were those of General Jede- 
diah Huntington, first Collector of the Port, and John G. C. 
Brainard, the poet. No bodies have been interred in the old bury- 
ing place for years, except those of the town poor, and it has 
gradually sunk into neglect; governors, magistrates, ministers, 
law-makers, share oblivion alike with lowly paupers,—striking 
comment upon the pomp and pageantry of mortal pride! 

The old cemetery is most beautifully situated upon an elevated 
ridge a little northwest of the centre of the town. This point was 
selected because it was just north of the first meeting-house. An 
hour’s research among its curious memorials to forgotten mortality 
would well repay the antiquarian. 

Here, beneath crumbling stone or discolored tablet, repose the 
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“forefathers of the hamlet,” —judges, divines, martyrs. Some 
are marked with an humble slab of sandstone just rising from 
the ground, the lettering of the quaint epitaph nearly defaced; 
others, more pretentious, with marble centres bearing name, date 
of death, and a few verses —fearfully and wonderfully made, —set- 
ting forth the virtues never discovered until death has laid his chill 
touch upon their possessor. 

Sunk below the turf, half covered with weeds, a vreat rent 
through its middle, lies the oldest tombstone east of the Connect- 
icut river. It has bravely held its own against time’s ravages ; for 
the lettering of names, dates and epitaph, cut into the red sand- 


stone, is still legible, as follows: 
CAPTAINE RICHARD LORD, DECEASED. 
MAY 17, 1662, AETATIS SOAL 51. 


The bright starre of our cavallrie lyes here 
Unto the state a counselour full deare 
And to ye truth a friend of sweet conte"t. 
To Hartford towne a silver ornament. 
Who can deny to poore he was reliefe 
And in composing paroxysms was chiefe. 
To marchantes as a pattern he might stand 


Adventuring dangers new by sea and land. 


The highly eulogized Richard was captain of the first cavalry 
company organized in the colony. ‘Composing paroxysms” is 
not to be interpreted as meaning that he dabbled in physics, but 
was (as Miss Caulkins suggests), probably an allusion to his 
happy faculty of arbitrating disputes. Near the north end is the 
tomb of the Winthrops and Livingstons. The inscription on 
Madam Winthrop’s tomb is quite legible. As is known, neither 
the first or second governors were buried here. John Still Win- 
throp, grand-nephew of the last Governor Winthrop, died in 1776 
at the beginning of the revolution; and, as it was impossible at 
that time to erect monuments, his body was placed beneath a 
rude granite slab near the centre of the ground, beside that of the 
third minister of the colony, Simon Bradstreet, who died in 1683. 
It was upon the Winthrop tomb that Arnold viewed the attack 
upon Fort Griswold. 

The Saltonstall tomb, containing the remains of Gurdon Salton- 


stall, who abandoned the pulpit for the gubernatorial chair, is in a 
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good state of preservation, as is likewise that of one of the lords 
of Gardiner’s Island. There are innumerable graves of the Coit 
family, though the writer does not know whether the bones of 
Captain Wm. Coit repose in the old cemetery or have been 
removed. This brave soldier was captain of an independent mili- 
tary company organized in New London in 1775. It took part in 
the battle of Bunker Hill; and Coit soon after was appointed cap- 
tain of the Harrison, a schooner fitted out in Boston to cruise 
against the British. Frothingham, in his “ Siege of Boston,” says 
that Captain Wm. Coit was “The first man in the States who turned 
his majesty’s bunting upside down.” 

The tomb of the Brooks family is sealed. Broken, cracked and 
chipped are the tablets of the Prentis, Deshon (Deschamps, 
doubtless), Avery, and Christophers. More than two centuries 
have elapsed since the first of the proud Christophers was 
entombed; and the coat of arms nearly defaced, the sandstone 
crumbling into dust, the rank grass matting itself above them, 
show how utterly forgotten are the proud race whose passions 
and pride set at naught the ordinances of their more temperate 
fellow-citizens. 

Every few yards one stumbles over some tiny stone marking the 
resting place of some little one whom Jesus had called unto Him- 
self ere the incorruptible had more than donned the garb of 
corruption, 

But some sleep beneath the sod whose place of rest is marked 
by no token of love or respect. Perhaps even now we stand upon 
the grave of some poor unfortunate, buried with as little cere- 
mony as Tom Hood’s pauper. Ah, well! what matters it to the 
poor wretch, worn out in the pitiless battle of life, whether he 
rest at last beneath ‘“‘duil, cold marble” in a minster transept, or 
sink, unknelled and unknown, into the sleep that knows not wak- 
ing? But Nature hath a kind remembrance. The few wild flowers, 
shedding their sweet fragrance over their dust, are a more touch- 
ing epitaph than any hollow mockeries would be, for those whose 
experience of life might be fitly summed up in the words: ‘ Bub- 
ble, bubble, toil and trouble.” 

Verily, the neglect and desolation of the place preach a lesson 
of mortality far more eloquently than could a Greenwood or an 
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Auburn. How forcible and true the declaration, ‘‘ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return!” 

From the cemetery is a most beautiful view. Behind is a pla- 
teau thickly covered with houses against a background of dark, 
green hills; on the left, a continuation of the same ridge, crowned 
with picturesque homes; to the right stretches away the whole 
town, with here and there a slender spire rising above the sur- 
rounding house-tops; in front, the entire slope down to the water’s 
edge, with its fringe of warehouses and factories, the noble river 
intersecting the two shores,—its broad surface glowing with a 
thousand hues beneath the setting sun; the historic hills of Gro- 
ton, their dark green foliage crimsoning with the first tintings of 
autumn, the grim, gray monument of brave Ledyard and his fel- 
low-martrys, and over all the calm, blue sky, flecked with fleecy 
white; the sun sinking slowly behind a mass of amber and purple 
and crimson and gold,— all forming a whole not easily forgotten. 

Everything spoke of peace and rest. A great calm seemed to 
fall upon the city of the dead, and something of the peace which 
passeth all understanding entered into the troubled heart. 

The sun sank low behind the western hills, a black cloud passed 
over it; all was dark and cheerless. An instant, and it burst 
forth again in a blaze of transcendent splendor, and shed a halo 
of light over the old crumbling stones. Slowly the rays fade 
away, lingering tenderly on the forgotten graves, until the soft 


creeping twilight came and wrapped the earth in its clinging gray 
mantle. 
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JOHNNY KLINE, 


THE TUNKER PREACHER OF THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY.—A 
STORY OF WAR TIME. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 


OLD JOHNNY KLINE! As I write the words the venerable 
form of the Tunker preacher comes before me as I have seen him 
a thousand times in my childhood, as I saw him the day before he 
died. 

He always wore the blue homespun garments which are the 
uniform of the Tunker brethren, made after the quaint fashion of 
their German forefathers, every piece, from the flax-linen shirt to 
the cut-away coat, spun and woven by the thrifty women_of their 
orderly community. His shoes, tied with stout leather strings, 
were home-made, too,—probably he made them himself. Only the 
broad-brimmed felt hat, universal among the Tunkers, but pur- 
chased from some Gentile merchant, betrayed the slightest conces- 
sion to the progress of manufactures. 

The old man was of somewhat thick-set frame, scarcely reaching 
the medium height; his long, white hair, parted in the middle, fell 
over his shoulders in silvery locks, his blue eyes beamed with 
kindly intelligence, and there was altogether about him an air of 
peace and serenity, seeming to lift him above the world of strife 
in which ordinary mortals dwell, irresistibly reminding one of the 
disciple ‘whom Jesus loved.” There was something almost fem- 
inine in his gentle presence, and fierce indeed must have been the 
nature, which coming in contact with him, did not feel his calm, 
sweet influence. 

We all knew the little romance which had cast its shadow over 
his life, and sincerely respected the old man for the patience with 
which his heavy burden was borne. 

When quite young, as is customary with his people, he married 
the maiden of his choice, the union being approved by his friends 
and neighbors as entirely suitable in every respect. 

The damsel was one of the simple-hearted girls of his religious 
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community, near his own age, fair to look upon, and well endowed 
with worldly goods, as was also the young husband. 

He had already felt a call to preach, and annually attended the 
gatherings of his scciety, which met in rotation at some point in 
the various States where the Tunkers had made settlements, ex- 
tending from the far Northwest to Tennessee. 

Soon after the young couple had commenced their primitive 
housekeeping on the rich bottom lands lying along one of the 
creeks tributary to the Shenandoah, the Tunker Conference was 
appointed to meet at the extreme southern settlement of the 
order, and Johnny Kline prepared to attend the meeting, leaving 
his wife in charge of the household gear and farm-stock,—a posi- 
tion for which almost every German-American girl is well-fitted 
by her early training. 

Travelling was slow work fifty years ago, and this journey, 
necessitating a long separation, seemed a very scrious thing to the 
young wife, especially as her spouse announced his intention of 
making part of his trip on the Mississippi steamboat, then but 
recently introduced. 

At the appointed time Johnny Kline and the other delegates 
to the conference from the valley churches set out upon their 
southward journey, brethren from communities along the route 
from time to time joining the party on the way. 

At regular intervals letters reached the anxious young frau in 
her lonely home telling of a prosperous journey, and at last a 
missive from the absent loved one stated, that on a certain day 
near at hand Johnny Kline and his fellows would take the steamer 
(the name of which was mentioned) at a landing place in Ten- 
nessee. 

A few days later our whole district was startled by the announce- 
ment that the steamer on which the Tunkers were to take passage 
had been blown up and all on board had perished. 

Close upon this evil report came reliable information that the 
prudent brethren, ever cautious in their dealings with men, and 
never disposed to tempt Providence by a display of faith amount- 
ing to assurance, had taken counsel together on the eve of entering 
the steamer, and decided not to trust the swift sailing boat and 
treacherous waters, but to pursue their way by land on the stout 


horses which had borne them safely thus far on the journey. 
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The relief of the whole country-side was great, for the worthy 
Tunkers are universally respected and highly valued as citizens, 
even by those who ridicule their queer customs and costumes ; but 
to Johnny Kline’s fair young bride the fatal message had come 
like the deadly blast which withers flower and bud. No word of 
cheer was henceforth to reach that palsicd brain, no smile of hope 
was ever again to brighten the trembling lip, the wandering eye, 
of the maniac. 

When Johnny Kline, hastily recalled from the conference, 
reached the home he had left so peaceful and calm, lighted by 
the presence of his first and only love, only the wild cry of the 
terrified creature, from whom reason had forever flown, greeted 
his return,—only the senseless chatter of insanity fell upon his ear 
in place of the tender welcome to which he had looked forward. 

The best medical advice was employed, every remedy known to 
science was tried, but all was in vain. The only glimmer of in- 
telligence which ever repaid the loving care of the heart that 
mourned its shattered treasure, was a faint softening in the aspect 
of wild terror in the crazed wife, when her husband, unchanged 
in his gentle bearing, unwearicd in his loving attention, approached 
her. 

To all others, she was from the moment the direful tidings 
reached her, fierce, wild, uncontrollable, but never wholly so with 
him, and as soon as this became clear to Johnny Kline and his 
friends, the young man consecrated himself to his life-work. 

All his advisers, even the nearest relatives of his wife, urged that 
the patient, whom the most skillful physicians pronounced incur- 
ably insane, should be removed to an asylum, and closely confined 
lest she should injure herself and others. 

Johnny Kline, however, listened to no such counsellors, but 
thenceforth constituted himself his wife’s chief nurse and attendant. 
He employed able and skilful assistants, and made every arrange- 
ment for the comfort and care of the afflicted one, that intelligent 
affection could suggest. 

Johnny Kline’s farm and household business were diligently 
attended to under the supervision of the owner by the faithful 
helpers, who never seem to be wanting in Tunker families. In 


such establishments social distinctions are little heeded, and the 
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prosperous householder shares with the humble assistant the toils 
of the day, the pleasures of the well-spread board, the comforts of 
the hearthstone, and the privileges of the sanctuary, never by word 
or look reminding those less favored by fortune than himself that 
between him and them a great gulf lies, only to be bridged by 
gold. 

For more than thirty years the sowing and reaping, the spinning 
and weaving, the milking and churning had been going on steadily 
on Johnny Kline’s rich bottom lands. 

Still restless and excited, the maniac paced the apartments 
assigned to her, while, ever and anon, wild screams and plaintive 
cries from that storm-tossed breast sounded in strange discord- 
ance above the hum of patient industry in the otherwise peaceful 
abode. 

As time went on, the Tunker preacher pursued the even tenor 
of his way, looking carefully to the ways of his household, sooth- 
ing the unhappy creature, who was for a moment calmed into 
quietness by his voice and touch, visiting the sick and distressed, 
and annually attending the Conference of his church, whether it 
met amid the wide prairies of Illinois or the fertile lands of Ten- 
nessee. 

As the years passed by and his dark locks grew silvery white, 
the old man almost unconsciously to himself, became a great 
authority among his people, and a highly esteemed citizen 
throughout the region where he was known. His voice was ever 
for peace, and his opinion, always gently given after due consider- 
ation of the subject in discussion, usually determined any disputed 
question among the brethren. Gradually he had come to practice 
medicine in his simple fashion, relying upon herbs and household 
articles for remedies, and was sent for far and wide in cases of 
sickness among the Tunkers and country folk around him. 

When the war began, his calm face, although a trifle. graver, 
altered little, and his manner displayed no excitement. His pco- 
ple were everywhere devoted unionists, but they were by faith 
non-combatants, and the gentle preacher urged them constantly 
to avoid taking part in any way in the national struggle, and 
advised them to submit patiently to inevitable depredations from 


soldiers of either side, who might be in possession of the country. 
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Johnny Kline’s character was so well known that he had little 
difficulty at any time in obtaining permits to go and come as he 
chose from the commanders of both Federal and Confeder- 
ate armies, simply giving his promise to carry no information of 
military affairs beyond the lines. 

Up to the autumn of 1864 he had never failed to attend the 
autumnal gatherings of his church unmolested, always riding the 
shaggy pony which had carried its gentle master twenty-five thou- 
sand miles in his journeyings, and was almost as well known 
among the Tunker settlement as the white locks and serene fea- 
tures of its owner. 

My grandfather had been through a long life the legal adviser 
of the Germans of our district, who as far as possible avoid 
litigation and rarely appear in the courts, unless to transact the 
forms necessary to the ownership and conveyance of property. 
My father had inherited this law business as naturally as the 
landed estate bequeathed to him by will, and had always cherished 
a strong attachment for the worthy people who lived among us, 
but were not of us, being always kindly regarded by them, and a 
welcome guest in their quiet homes. 

For Johnny Kline, whom he had known from his earliest years, 
he had ever felt respect amounting to veneration. Afterthe troubles 
of the country began, many were the consultations held between 
my father and the good old man in regard to the welfare of his 
people, towards whom he felt a fatherly interest and who now 
seemed, from their neutral position, beset with trials and difficul- 
ties on all sides. 

It was after one of these consultations, that my father went to 
Richmond and procured the passage of a bill releasing the mem- 
bers of the Tunker Church from military duty on payment of a 
fine of five hundred dollars. He met with little opposition in his 
plan, the Confederacy at that time being more in need of money 
than of men. 

Old Johnny Kline and his pony were so familiar in the sight of 
our household, that it created no surprise when one pleasant, sun- 
shiny day in September, 1864, the Tunker preacher appeared at 
our gate and said he wished to sce father. Papa was at home and 
cordially welcomed his old friend, whom he had not seen for some 


time. 
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Thoughtless as we young folks were, we could but feel the con- 
trast between this quiet visitor, with his quaint garments and 
gentle ways, and the noisy men of war who were always coming 
and going with their military trappings in those stormy days. 

The old man’s countenance beamed with the peace that passeth 
understanding as he greeted us all by our Christian names, such 
being the custom among his people. He inquired kindly after the 
health of the family and gave me, as the eldest and the house- 
keeper, a package of dried golden-rod, saying he knew “store- 
goods were scarce now and women-folks liked something to make 
tea of.” Diving into the depths of his capacious pockets, he 
drew out a hank of blue flax thread, grown, spun and dyed on his 
farm, and several fine apples—to the cultivation of which he paid 
much attention. These he offered to my sisters, and after a 
little quict smiling talk with us he said he wished to speak with 
father alone and we left them together. There was nothing in 
our visitor's manner to excite apprehension, and having other 
interests to occupy our attention, we thought no more of the old 
man, who remained long engaged in carnest conversation with 
father, and then departed as quietly as he had come. 

Later in the day father told us Johnny Kline had come to warn 
him that the lives of Union men were no longer safe in that region 
and to urge him to go at once to the north. He had given father 
the names of several men, notorious for their evil ard reckless 
lives before the war, who were said to have banded themselves 
together to clear the country of Unionists. Father said he had 
told the old man that he did not consider his life in any danger, 
as he believed the fact of his having a son-in-law in the southern 
service, as well as many other friends and relatives in high posi- 
tion in the Confederacy, would be a safe-guard for him. Father 
said he had in turn warned his friendly adviser against going long 
distances from home alone, and urged him to great carefulness in 
all his movements. 

The old man had said he felt no anxiety on his own account 
and hoped he should never shrink from the call of duty, wherever 
the summons might lead him. 


About noon the next day, a young countryman in Tunker dress 


rode hastily up to the door, thrust a paper into father’s hand, and 
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rode off as rapidly as he came. We were looking after his 
retreating form with some curiosity from an upper window, when 
we heard father sobbing and weeping aloud in the room below us. 

We all rushed down stairs and found father walking up and 
down the floor in great agitation, his breast heaving with sobs, as 
ereat tears rolled unheeded down his cheeks. In answer to our 
excited questions, father told us that information had been sent 
him that Johnny Kline, while on his way to visit a sick neighbor 
that morning, had been murdered in cold blood by four masked 
ruffans, who had galloped off as soon as their wicked work was 
done. A countryman, passing that way, had come upon the old 
man’s body lying in the road, beside his horse, with four bullet- 
holes in his chest, his long, white locks clustered about the calm 
face, which wore its habitual look of heavenly peace, a faint smile 
resting upon the lips,—the eyes gently closed, as if in sleep. 

«A more cruel murder has not been committed since John the 
Baptist was beheaded,” said my father, as we all sat weeping over 
the story so common in human annals since the days of Abel, of 
the innocent life of the holy one taken by the hands of evil men, 
who but lack the bodily form to make them beasts of prey. 

Loving hands carried the body of John Kline to his home and 
tenderly prepared him for his last resting-place. In his pockets 
were found permits signed by Stonewall Jackson and the officer 
then commanding the Federal forces in the Valley, for the old 
man to attend the meetings of his religious order, as he had 
done for more than fifty years. Tenderly and reverently his 
remains were committed to the earth by the people of his com- 
munity, who, too true to the teachings of their murdered leader to 
cherish thoughts of revenge for his death, patiently and with sor- 
rowful hearts, went about their accustomed tasks. 

After the funeral, Johnny NKline’s will was opened, and it was 
found that, faithful to his life-work, he had made every possible 
arrangement for the care and comfort of his afflicted wife. His 
valuable property was committed to the brethren of the Tunker 
church wholly for her benefit, and explicit directions given that 
nothing on the place should be disturbed during her life. Careful 
directions were given for the management of the estate and minute 


details entered into in regard to caring for the unfortunate woman 
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to whom his life had been devoted. After his wife’s death, the 
will directed that the property should be equally divided between 
his own and his wife’s relations. The old man’s will was faithfully 
carried out by the worthy brethren, and the afflicted woman lived 
for several years after the close of the war, to whose bitter pas- 
sions her saintly husband had been sacrificed. 

Although the assassins who so cruelly murdered the innocent 
old man were masked, there was no doubt in the community as to 
the names of the ruffians who had committed the brutal deed. 

Indeed, it was said that at the time they did not hesitate to boast 
of what they had done, professing to believe that John Kline had 
given information beyond Confederate lines, detrimental to the 
southern cause, then approaching its death struggle, and declared 
it a warning to other Unicnists that a like fate awaited them. 

The murder of John Kline was reported at Washington with the 
names of the men believed to be the murderers, and a reward of 
a thousand dollars was at once offered for their apprehension. A 
few months later came the collapse of the Confederacy; and the 
assassins of John Kline, accused of many crimes besides his 
death, abhorred by their neighbors and every brave man con- 
nected with the cause they pretended to serve by dark and cow- 
ardly deeds, pursued by the avenger of blood, and doubtless 
haunted by the innocent and gentle form of the Tunker preacher, 
so cruelly slain, fled from their native place and sought to hide 
themselves among the outlaws of the frontier. It is somewhat 
remarkable that three of the ruffians engaged in the murder of 
Johnny Kline, met violent deaths,—the fourth wandering restlessly 
to and fro upon the earth, seeking rest and finding none. At last, 
weary and worn, he returned to his home in the fair valley of Vir- 
ginia, no longer the scene of deadly conflict, but smiling once 
more in peace and plenty, and resumed his place among his kin- 
dred. As he had anticipated, no effort was made by the peace- 
loving Tunkers to have him prosecuted for the foul murder laid to 
his charge. Finding difficulty in securing employment among his 
former neighbors, he finally went to one of the old Union men of 
the district, at that time holding office under the Government, and 
expressing deep regret for his past life, and a desire to live honest- 
ly for the future, he sought and obtained occupation as a deputy- 
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marshal in the revenue service, in which he was at last accounts 
an efficient officer. 

The industrious and law-abiding Tunker people of the Shenan- 
doah Valley suffered greatly in the sorrowful days of the civil 
war. After the death of Johnny Kline, to whom they looked as 
their guide and protector, many of them gathered their families 
and such movables as they could take with them in their farm 
wagons, and leaving their well-cuitivated farms and comfortable 
dwellings in the valley, sought refuge from the storms of war 
among their religious communities, which included many of their 
kindred in the far west. Some of them found homes in that dis- 
tant region, but most of them returned after the declaration of 
peace between the divided sections, to their Virginia farms. 
Quietly and steadily they resumed their old-time occupations, 
re-building barns and fences, and gradually restoring the appear- 
ance of thrift and comfort to their desolate homesteads. 

A memorial to Congress, setting forth the losses from Federal 
soldiers by a long list of loyal citizens, which embraced many of 
the harsh-sounding names of the German people of the valley, 
was favorably acted upon, and the patient Tunkers were gladdened 
by a large amount of money, which came to them most oppor- 
tunely. 

They had always refused to have anything to do with Confeder- 
ate money, and avoided all transactions which could not be 
settled in gold, but showed no objection whatever to receiving the 
greenbacks offered by the Government as indemnity for their 
losses in bellum days. 


Among the Tunker communities throughout the Union the 


memory of gentle old Johnny Kline will ever be revered, and the 
example of his patient, faithful life will be held up for emulation 
among his people. To-day in all that region “ Johnny Kline” is 
spoken softly as the household word—of one whom God has 
taken. 
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A DAY’S TRIP TO PLYMOUTH. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD.' 


“If I can help it, this summer shall not pass without my seeing 
Plymouth,” said Mr. Gordon decidedly, as he and his family were 
talking over some places for their annual summer visit. 

“Plymouth, Massachusetts?” asked his wife in surprise. 

“Yes, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Our old pilgrim Plymouth. 
No wonder you are surprised after what I’ve said; but I don’t 
mean to give another Englishman a chance to humiliate me as that 
one did last week. He looked perfectly astonished when I said I 
had never been there,—and I a descendant of a Pilgrim, too.” 

“Why didn’t you invite him home to see mother?” merrily 
inquired his daughter Bessie. 

“That’s so,” cried Tom with a roguish look at his mother. 
“She could have talked him blind on the subject, for she knows 
everything in the town, and for all I know, has kissed everything 
in Pilgrim Hall. I know she has kissed the Rock,—she told me 
so,” he added mischievously. 

“Now, Tom,” replied his mother, amused at his keen percep- 
tion of what she herself called her weakness for historical things. 
“If there is a spot in this world worthy of the kiss of every 
American, it is the rock which first felt the feet of the noble pion- 
eers who sacrificed everything for the liberty we now enjoy.” 

“But how many times have you been there, wife?” interrupted 
Mr. Gordon. ‘I’ve forgotten.” 

“None too many,” she replied. ‘The first time, you remember, 
was just after my return from Europe. I wanted you to go then, 
but you only laughed at the idea of taking so much trouble to see 
old chairs, tables, shoes and what not. You said you'd go if you 
could see the men to whom they belonged. But I went to atone 
for my thoughtlessness in going to see the chief historical spots 
of foreign lands before I had seen the very first one of my own. 
Then, several times, as you know, I have entertained guests histor- 
ically inclined, by taking this day’s trip with them. Bessie went 


1See ‘*Ten Days in Nantucket” (Vol. III, No. 3), and “A Trip around Cape Ann” (Vol. 
IV, No. 2). 
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once with me and enjoyed it, too. But, Tom,” looking fondly at 
him, ‘“‘ was like his father, and wouldn’t turn his hand over, he said, 
to see all the old truck in the world. He’— 

“A chip of the old block,” interposed Mr. Gordon, laughingly. 
“ But go on, dear. I should not have interrupted.” 

‘All I was going to say, was,” she continued, “that I should be 
glad to go again if you three would go too. I know the town so 
well now that no time would be lost in hunting up places, so we 
could see much in a day’s trip.” 

“Come, let’s go,” cried Tom. ‘Mother will be a boss leader.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Gordon, emphatically. ‘Tom and I will take 
back all we've said by escorting you and Bessie to Plymouth the 
first pleasant cool day.” 

Thus it happened that on the beautiful morning of May 18, 
1886, the Gordon family were on the 8.15 train from Boston on 
the Old Colony road, ex route for Plymouth. 

“The old town is picking up considerably, I understand,” said 
Mr. Gordon, the rather uninteresting country through which they 
were passing not holding his attention. “I saw the other day that 
the production of its manufactories amounts to nearly four million 
dollars annually, one million five hundred thousand of which is 
produced in cordage, duck and woollen cloth alone. That’s a 
pretty good show. I should like to take some of the old pilgrims 
round with us to-day and show them their old home. By the way, 
what is the population of the place now?” and he looked enquir- 
ingly at each one of his family. 

No answer coming from Tom or Bessie, Mrs. Gordon informed 


him by saying “ About eight thousand. Of course there are a 
great. many more in the warm season. Almost thirty thousand 
strangers visited it last summer. It is growing more and more a 


place for summer residence.” 

The silence of the journey was occasionally broken in upon by 
some such general information concerning the town. At last Mrs. 
Gordon called their attention to a pretty seaside on their left, add- 
ing, 

“We are almost at Plymouth now. See what a fine view of the 
ocean! Those works over there on the right,” turning to her 
husband, “are those of the Plymouth Cordage company.” 

“Ah!” he returned. ‘They havea good reputation. They are 
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the largest and most complete of the kind in the land, if not in 
the world,—established as far back as 1824.” 

“O look at that!” broke in Tom, pointing in the distance to 
the right. ‘There’s the monument. Look, Bess, isn’t that fine 
though? Just like that bronze model in our church parlor, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” replied Bessie, looking over to it. ‘What a beautiful 
welcome it gives to all who visit the town, standing as it does on 
that commanding hill. How effective that figure of Faith is! 
When mother told me it was two hundred and sixteen times life- 
size, I could hardly believe it.” 

“TI had to learn the statistics about it,” interrupted Mrs. Gordon, 
“to make me realize its great size. It is said to be the largest 
stone statue in the world. The total length of its arm is nineteen 
feet ten and one-half inches, the wrist is four feet around and the 
length of the finger pointing upwards is two feet one inch, and 
one foot eight and one-half inches around.” 

“Tt takes mother to remember facts,” rejoined Tom. ‘Come, 
don’t stop yet,” and he smiled roguishly at her. 

‘“T wish I could remember them as she does,” added Bessie, 
“All I can remember is that it is thirty-six feet high.” 

“Now it’s your turn, pa,” continued Tom. ‘What do you 
remember? What is your contribution?” 

“T was thinking,” slowly answered Mr. Gordon, “what a splen- 
did monument it was for Oliver Ames; better than any he could 
have had over his grave, for it casts a blessing over the whole 
nation. That was a splendid gift,” he continued, meditatively. “A 
good thirty thousand dollars—that cost. He honored his native 
Plymouth by such an act, as well as Easton, his adopted home.” 

‘But, here we are at the station,” said Mrs. Gordon. ‘We've 
been about an hour and a half coming from Boston. If we take 
the 3.30 train back, as I plan to do, we will have a good five hours 
and a half to look around.” 

“Now, where shall we go first?” enquired Mr. Gordon, as they 
all left the station. ‘Come, wife,” he added merrily, ‘you’re boss 
to-day. We will all follow you.” 

‘“‘T wish first,” answered she, “to go through this little park to the 
Samoset House.” 
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“T suppose you take to that house because of its name,” said 
Tom. 

“The name did attract me, I confess,” she replied. “It always 
attracts those who are interested in our Indian history. I have 
always felt grateful to the Old Colony corporation for naming it 
so when they built it, forty-one years ago. But then it’s a good 
hotel aside from its name. Only last week I came across a letter 
of William Cullen Bryant’s, in which he speaks of stopping at 
this same house in August, 1874, calling it a ‘very nice hotel.” 
He also said —what I had never known before, — that it was at 
Plymouth he was admitted to the practice of law some fifty-nine 
years before. Speaking of him reminds me that you'll find 
the names of many prominent people registered on the hotel 
books. I looked over some of them when I was here last. All 
of the books have been saved except the first year’s.” 


’ 


“T was with you then,” interrupted Bessie. ‘I remember see- 
ing the names of Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, N. P. Willis, 
Prescott, and others.” ‘ 

“Daniel Webster often came over from Marshfield,” said Mrs. 
Gordon. “But here we are at the hotel, where we will go in and 
rest a minute or two. After we have seen all there is in one end 
of the town (and that includes all but the monument), we will 
come back here, say, not later than two o’clock, perhaps before, 
for our dinner, and after that we will visit the monument. There 
will then be just time enough left to catch the train I spoke of.” 

Acting upon this plan they started presently on their sight-see- 
ing, going first to Pilgrim Hall on Court street, only a few minute’s 
walk from the hotel. - 

The heraldic curtains of the iron fence on the northerly side of 
the building, containing the names of the forty-one signers of the 
Compact, so interested Tom that he was led to read, on the stone 
slab which the fence enclosed, the text of the Compact itself. He 
quietly acknowledged to Bessie that it was more interesting than 
he thought it would be. 

Upon entering the building they paused with their father to 
read the inscription upon the tablet of Tennessee marble which 
guards the entrance. It was as follows: 
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PILGRIM HALL. 





BUILT A. D., 1824, , 
BY ‘THE 
PILGRIM SOCIETY, 
IN MEMORY OF THE FOREFATHERS. 


RE-BUILT A. D., 1880, 
BY 
JOS. HENRY STICKNEY, 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


” 


“Forefathers!” ejaculated Bessie. ‘Why didn’t they say Pil- 
grims; that would have included the heroic women.” 

“They might have added foremothers,” said Tom, slyly. 

‘O, that is perfectly horrid,” responded Bessie. ‘I hate both 
words. But I never did think enough was made of the brave wo- 
men who suffered so much. They are not included in the fore- 
fathers,’ she added emphatically. ‘““They had a separate life and } 
work. They were’— 

“Look at this, children,’ called Mrs. Gordon from the ante- x 
room,—‘‘ this tall clock in the corner. This was owned by 
Governor Hancock,—and, although over one hundred and eighty 
years old, it is still keeping correct time.” 

“ But this framed commission on parchment hanging here is more 
interesting,” suggested Mr. Gordon, who stood before Oliver 
Cromwell’s commission to’ Governor Winslow. ‘See the date, 
April 19, 1654. Look at that pen and ink sketch of Cromwell in 
the corner.” And they all found pleasure in examining it. 

When they had registered their names they passed into the 
main hall. This was a room forty-six by thirty-nine feet, with 
walls twenty-two feet high, and lighted entirely from the roof. 

The first thing which seemed to attract them all was Charles 
Lucy’s large and valuable painting of the Departure of the Pil- 
grims, which hangs on the north side of the hall. 

“That was ex-governor Rice’s fine gift,’ said Mrs. Gordon. 
“ At a prize exhibition in England it took the first premium of a 
thousand guineas. See how different in tone and color it is from 
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the other large paintings hanging here. Look at the face of Wm. 
Bradford, in the foreground, also John Robinson, and the children 
of Elder Brewster, gazing up at him.” Mrs. Gordon’s enthusiasm 
imparted itself to such an extent, that they paused to study the 
picture with the aid of the chart provided, and then passed on to 
“The Landing,” a painting thirteen by sixteen feet, hanging on 
the east side of the hall. 

“Halloa! there’s Samoset, mother,” cried Tom. ‘“ He’s greeting 
the Pilgrims—one, two, three, . . . . there are over twenty fig- 
ures in this.” 

“T like this one better,” said Mrs. Gordon passing around to the 
south wall. “I thought it looked natural. It is a copy of one in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington,—Wier’s ‘ Embarkation 
from Delft Haven.’”’ 

“The women couldn't have been so elaborately dressed as that, 
I know,” said Bessie, looking at it. 

“That's a picture, Bess; ’tisn’t real life,” suggested Tom blandly. 
“Here, ma,— you know. Were these our foremothers, dressgd 
up like this to go to sea?” and the boy laughed heartily over what 
seemed to him his facetious humor. 

“ Foremothers!” cried Bess. ‘You shan’t so malign them. 
They were noble, heroic women.” 

“Tm not maligning them. ‘It is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,’” rejoined the boy. “ If the men were 
forefathers, then of course the women were foremothers, you can’t 
get away from it.” 

“Time is short, children,’ again broke in Mrs. Gordon, who 
was often obliged to check Tom and Bessie’s discussions, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the woman question. ‘ There is much 
to see here. Don’t stop to argue. Here is Miles Standish’s Da- 
mascus sword, which dates back two or three centuries before 
Christ. When General Grant was here in 1880, he found great 
pleasure in handling it. I suppose nothing here was more inter- 
esting to him. Look at those Arabic inscriptions on the blade. 
They are very ancient. Their meaning only became known to us 
five years ago, when Professor Rosedale, of Jerusalem, an excel- 
lent linguist, translated them. He said that the inscriptions and 
emblems showed clearly that this very sword fell into the hands of 
the Saracens at the time of the defeat of the Persian tyrant war- 
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rior Kozoroi, when Jerusalem was wrenched from him by the 
Kahdiff Omar Ist, in A. D. 637. See what he says about it. And 
they lingered to read the short, interesting account of the sword, 
which Professor Rosedale published after his examination of it. 

“If that is genuine, that alone is worth coming to Plymouth to 
see,’ said Mr. Gordon, decidedly, looking at it with great interest. 

“ Genuine!” exclaimed his wife. ‘ Of course.it is. How can 
you doubt it with all this evidence. I do believe men are born 
doubters,” she added, looking fondly at him, only to meet a little 
tantalizing smile. ‘Yes, born doubters,” she repeated. ‘ But 
here is something not even a fool could doubt.” 

“Do show us the wonder,” he replied. And she pointed into a 
glass case in which lay the oldest state paper in existence in the 
United States,—the first Plymouth patent, granted June I, 1631. 

This and other -interesting documents held their attention for 
some time. Tom was amused while reading the lines of an open 
copy of Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation (1602-1646) 
to see the peculiar manner in which it was written. Bessie found 
more pleasure in reading some of the verses in John Alden’s Bible 
printed in 1620, and brought over in the Mayflower. She expressed 
a wish that she knew enough to read those in John Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, which also lay open before them. When Mr. Gordon learned 
that the portrait of Governor Edward Winslow was the only one 
known of any person who came over in the Mayflower, he begged 
his wife for some of her emotion with which to view it. 

“ That,” said he, “is something like it. It gives me some idea of 
the men. It is next to seeing the originals.” ‘It is no more 
indeed, I think it isn’t as much,” returned Mrs. Gordon, “ as to see 
the fruits of their minds, —these documents, etc.” 

“ Holloa, here is the old Governor’s table,—homely old thing, if 
it was his,” he said laughingly. ‘ Here’s his chair, too;” and when 
Mrs. Gordon was in the library-room adjoining, he actually sat 
down in the chair in memory of Governor Winslow. Later, he 
confessed to her that if Elder Brewster’s and Governor Carver’s 
chairs were not in glass cases, he might find it a pleasure to sit in 
them a moment, in honor of such worthies. 

“ A moment!” interposed his wife. “I should like to sit in them 
an hour, and think over all their lives.” 
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“ And rock that Mayflower cradle in which Peregrine White was 
rocked,” suggested Tom with a twinkle in his eye. 

“That is a curiosity anyway,” she replied. ‘Governor Winslow 
brought that over. Did you see it? But we must not stay here 
too long. We must be going. We've seen the most important 
things.” 

And so they had. Before leaving, however, they obtained a 
general idea of the relics in the lower hall. 

From the Pilgrim Hall they walked southward on the same 
street, a short distance to the Plymouth County court-house. 
Here they were kindly shown some of the valuable ancient docu- 
ments, preserved in glass-covered drawers. They enjoyed par- 
ticularly the original patent of the Old Colony, yellow with age, 
granted in 1629, and signed by the Earl of Warwick. Much to 
his mother’s gratification, Tom was much delighted when he was 
privileged to handle the great wax seal engraved for and once at- 
tached to the charter. 

Mr. Gordon did not say much, but his wife noticed that ,he 
lingered some time over‘the original order, in Governor Bradford’s 
handwriting, establishing trial by jury in 1623; also, Miles Stand- 
ish’s will and the laying out of the first street in town, now bearing 
the name of Leyden. 

“These are valuable,” he said, “and growing more so every 
year. These rules laid down for the colony are sensible and wise. 
I always was more interested in the Pilgrims than in the Puritans. 
Weren't you, Bess?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Bess replied. ‘‘ People are beginning to make 
the right distinction between them, and I am glad. The Pilgrims 
never would have done what the Puritans did.” 

“Come, we can’t stop,” interrupted Mrs. Gordon, ‘“‘we must be 
going. Save your philosophy for home-talk. This is the time 
for seeing. We've seen the essentials here. Now for the Rock.” 

“Yes, now for the Rock,” echoed Tom. 

While they were taking the short walk thither Tom all at once 
broke a long silence by repeating aloud in a solemn manner— 

‘¢ The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.” 

“You won't find it very rock-bound,” said Bessie. “That was 

the great surprise to me when I first saw it. I expected to see 
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something like our Manchester rocks. By the way, did you see 
the original manuscript of that poem in Pilgrim Hall?” 

‘‘ Yes, and also Bryant’s 22nd of December poem. But, Bess, 
do you really believe that it is the same rock. I don’t. Ma thinks 
so though. But then she would believe anything they told her 
about history.” 

“T wish you had some of her historic imagination. It is not to 
be laughed at,—her reverence for the past, with all its sacred as- 
sociations. You are altogether too flippant. If mother wasn't the 
best natured woman in the world and didn’t love you so she would 
get provoked with you.” 

“QO, Bess, don’t chafe. I do it partly in fun, and she knows it. 
That’s why she is so good-natured about it. But, really, do you 
believe that is the genuine rock?” 

“Certainly Ido. It has been fully proved to be the identical 
rock. The fact has been handed down through generation after 
generation from the very first settlers. It now occupies its original 
site, the change having been to raise it up at different times on its 
shore-bed. There’s the pretty canopy now. Isn’t it symmetrical?” 

“Tt was designed by Hammatt Billings,” said Mrs. Gordon as 
they approached it. ‘I do reverence this rock, I assure you,” 
she added. ‘It rests me to sit on it.” And as she said this she 
threw herself down upon it. 

“Kiss it, mother,” said Tom roguishly. 

“It’s nothing to make light of, my boy,” she returned, earnestly. 
“No nation on the globe has a more solid or sacred foundation. 
It represents a strength and stability which, if fully appreciated and 
realized, will make our nation the strongest and most lasting 
of all that have ever lived. If you will stop to think over what was 
enacted here you will find no cause for bantering, only for a pro- 
found reverence and gratitude. There is Cole’s Hill up there— 
where the Pilgrims buried, during that first hard winter, half of 
their little band. No one who forgets to take into account all that 
suffering, sickness and death can tully appreciate what this rock 
commemorates and what we owe to it. In order that the Indians 
might not know how many they had lost, they leveled the graves, 
and when spring came planted corn above them. Just think of 
that! At four different times the remains of those buried have 
been discovered; so that now that hill is set apart as the first 
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burying ground. It is marked by a slab which we shall see upon 
going up those steps.” 

Mrs. Gordon's earnestness in telling of these early days made 
her hearers instinctively feel that the possession of an historic im- 
agination did tend to broaden one’s sympathy and elevate one’s 
mind. 

A few minutes later they were reading the names on the slab 
commemorative of the dead, and taking in the fine view which the 
sacred place afforded them. 

From Cole’s Hill they went by way of Leyden Street—where 
were the sites of the first house and the first church of the town— 
to Burial Hill. 

‘“‘THcre were buried those who survived the first winter,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, upon reaching its top. ‘This is where they had 
their fort and watch-tower. Here are signs of them.” 

“ T wonder which engrossed their thoughts most, the Indians or 
this splendid view,” remarked Mr. Gordon, sitting down to enjoy 
the panorama before them. ‘ 

“ Poor things,” sighed Mrs. Gordon, “I don’t suppose they had 
much chance to sit and enjoy this view as we are now doing. They 
had to plan and work every minute to keep themselves alive. That 
is what it is to be a pioneer. Over there is Clark’s Island, where 
they spent their first Sabbath.” 

“ All of those hills are historic,” added Bessie. ‘ Being here 
makes Massasoit and his treaty seem more real and interesting, 
doesn't it?” 

“You'll have to read that to us when we get home, Bess,” re- 
sponded her father. ‘It is so long since I ever thought of that 
Indian that I can’t recall much anyway of what he did. It is a 
shame to us Amcricans to be so engrossed in business that we can’t 


know more of our own history. It’s all money-making, money- 
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“T’ve found the oldest stone on the hill, erected in 1681,” broke 
in Tom, coming to them from his explorations by himself. “It is 
so old that all but one side of it is encased in tin.” 

“Sixteen cighty-one,” repeated Mr. Gordon. ‘That wasn’t a 
Pilgrim’s was it?” 

“Poor Pilgrims,” replied his wife sympathetically. ‘They had 
other things to do than to erect grave-stones to their dead. Too 
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bad, though, they couldn’t have done it. We should have had 
older stones than this of Mr. Gray’s. He was one of the wealthiest 
men of the colony. The monument to Governor Bradford—over 
there—was not erected until as late as 1825. That has onita 
text in Hebrew which nobody seems to know anything about. 
The Latin one, though, is good for something. Let's go and see 
it;” and they found their way to the monument. “ Freely trans- 
lated,” she continued, “it says: ‘Do not basely relinquish what 
the fathers with difficulty attained.’ ”’ 

“And mothers, too,” added Tom mischievously looking at 
Bessie. ‘ Doesn’t it say that?” 

“That is always understood, of course,” answered his mother. 

“Bess doesn’t think so,” replied the boy. ‘She believes in 
‘ individuality,’ ‘ equal’ 2s 





“But we must hurry,’ 
ting on to two o’clock,” 

“We always have to hurry if I refer to Bess’s hobby,” muttered 
Tom. ‘It’s been so three times to-day.” 


interrupted his mother. ‘It is get- 


At this they all laughed so spontaneously that Tom could not, 
if he chose, remain in a sulky mood. 

Before returning to the Samoset House they spent a few mo- 
ments in looking around the older part of the town. Some old 
houses on Sandwich street, particularly the one which is said to be 
the only structure in existence associated with the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, claimed their attention. 

“T glanced at the old houses,” said Tom, on their return to the 
hotel, “just to please mother; but I gazed at the soldiers’ monu- 
ment to please myself. That was worth the whole of them.” 

“ Our dinner just now is worth more than anything,” added Mrs. 
Gordon, inwardly amused at Tom’s attempt to discriminate. ‘“ We 
are back in good time, and must be very hungry.” 

After dinner they started to walk to the monument. 

“T wish they would hurry up and finish the whole thing,” said 
Bessie as they came in sight of it. ‘This delay is not compli- 
mentary to those who have worked so hard and done so much for 
id 

“If that Minister Harding had lived it would have been done by 
this time, I believe,” said Mr. Gordon, as a picture of that enter- 
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prising laborer in the cause. came before his vision. ‘“ He was full 
of the work.” 

“But thanks to ex-governor Long and Senator Hoar,” in- 
terposed his wife, ‘Congress has appropriated a sum for the 
third statue, Liberty, and its accompanying panel. There is only 
one more to get-—Law—and it has been hinted that the lawyeis of 
the land will give that.” 

“Who gave the others?” enquired Tom. ‘The whole thing is 
kind of a medley, isn’t it?” 

“A medley!” exclaimed his mother. ‘What an idea. Why, 
Tom, it is all the more valuable for having been the offering of 
many hearts and hands.” 

“Didn't our Massachusetts legislature appropriate something?” 
asked Bessie. 

“Yes; ten thousand dollars towards the figure of Morality. 
Then the State of Connecticut gave that beautiful piece of marble 
sculpture, the tablet of the Departure from Delft iiaven. You 
must examine that. It was a Connecticut man, too,—Rokand 
Mather, Esq.,— who gave the figure of Education, and the demi- 
relief of the Signing of the Compact on the west buttress. That 
is also beautiful. The figure of Education alone weighs twenty- 
three tons. Just think of that.” 

“The conception of such a national monument,” said Mr. 
Gordon, as they approached its base, “is worthy of the Pilgrims 
whom it commemorates. This situation is unsurpassed.” 

“When it is all completed,” added his wife, “and these nine 
acres of ground are laid out according to the plan, it will be a fit 
shrine for the American people to visit. I can’t be contented until 
it is all done.” 

“You'll have to come to Plymouth again when it is,” said Tom, 
archly. 

“Of course I shall, my boy; and I hope you all will, too.” 

Half an hour later they were on the train bound for Boston. 
What they had seen became the chief topic of conversation for 
several days. Bessie re-read her history of the Pilgrims, and Tom 
even begged her to tell him of Samoset. Much to Mrs. Gordon’s 
surprise and delight, both he and his father soon began to make 
inquiries as to another old historical place they could visit before 
the summer was over. 
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ISMS. 
IlL—EARLY TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY ANNIE WALL. 


IN considering very briefly the remarkable movement in religious 
and philosophic thought which occurred in New England in the 
early part of this century, and which bears the name of Tran- 
scendentalism, it may be useful to speak first of its development 
in Germany and of the principles upon which it was based, re- 
membering that in its passage across the Atlantic it “suffered a 
sea-change’”’ and underwent some striking modifications. 

There existed during the Middle Ages, as perhaps there always 
have been and always will be existing, two great schools cf phil- 
osophy, the Nominalists and the Realists. The first maintain that 
the terms used to express abstract ideas, such as duty, truth and 
love, are mere names, corresponding to no actually existing things ; 
the others assert that these terms describe real, though bodiless, 
entities ; not things which are visible to our cyes, but the types of 
such; in this they follow Plato’s theery cf ideas, which declares 
that everything, concrete cr abstract, thet appears but incomplete 
here, has clsewhere its perfect archetype, its divine idea. 

These schools are mainly represented to-day -ty the Sensation- 
alists and the Idea:ists ; to the first, as one of its carlicst expositors, 
belongs John Locke, who sought to cefine the capacity cf the 
understanding, and to mark the limits within which it can ptsh its 
investigations; while Kant, as the founder cf the sccond school, 
revicwing and dissenting from Lockce’s stand-point, asserted meta- 
physical theories, which have become known as Transcendentalism. 

The term itself, signifying what goes bcyond, had already been 
used by the schcolmen to denote those idcas which lay outside the 
Categories of Aristotle; viz., truth, unity, goodness, being; but 
Kant employed the phrase to signify those fundamental concep- 
tions which transcend experience, and may be held to impose the 
conditions which render experience tributary to knowledec; all 
cognition being termed transcendental, which is concerned less 
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with objects themselves than with our method of cognizing them, 
as far as possible, a prioré. 

In accordance with Kant’s analysis, we find that Mind and 
Matter, Subject and Object, Ego and Non-Ego, are opposed to 
one another; that Mind is conscious of its own operations only,— 
the subject-receptive of impressions made by outward things, all 
falling within the limits of time and space, which are to be held as 
pre-established forms of sensibility, primeval facts of consciousness. 
The Mind, classifying material furnished by the senses, transforms 
sensation into conception, and impression into thought, and finds 
that all judgment must conform to four conditions,—Quantity, 
Quality, Relation and Modality. Having thus arrived at concep- 
tions, thoughts and judgments, we sce that another faculty, the 
Reason, links thoughts together, draws inferences, finds conclu- 
sions, and arrives at length at ultimate principles, supplying the 
final generalization, and reaching the idea of a divine unity, which 
gathers up into itself all other ideas, that perfect, infinite and 
eternal unity, that we call God. ° 

The fidelity of the Mind to itself is Kant’s corner-stone of faith; 
the law of Duty is imperative whether there be a God or no; and 
he took firm hold cf speculative truth and the obligations of the 
moral law, while opposed to the dogmatic theology of his day. 
Beyond these limits no one, he declares, can pass; but Jacobi, 
following him, proclaimed faith to ke the power by which man ar- 
rives at essential truth, and declared God, Duty and Immortality 
to be actualities, and that through intuitions the Mind may enter 
into a world of divine realities. 

This mystical thought received a yet greater impulse from 
Fichte, who declared the facts of consciousness to be solid and 
substantial, the only things, indeed, that we really know to be 
such; the outward world, it may be, being only phenomenal,—the 
reflection of our own thought. 

Ideas alone are fixed and sure, and the visible universe may be 
but “such stuff as dreams are made of.” The soul must, therefore, 
rest satisfied with its own realm, the world of thought and of ideas ; 
and of these ideas the chief are God and the Immortal Life. If 
they are more than that we cannot know; the Infinite is not 
something to be attained hereafter, it surrounds us here, and man, 
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with his mind’s eye, beholds God, while he feels within his breast 
the workings of the Divine will. 

In the religious world of Germany the touch of the new philos- 
ophy was deeply felt; Schleiermacher asserted religion to be an 
inward experience, a sense of divine things within the soul; and 
this sense to be based, not upon knowledge or action, on theology 
or morality, but upon aspiration, dependence, love; a doctrine 
which seems to have proved especially grateful to the liberal 
orthodox. 

Hence there grew up in New England a great sympathy with 
those who separated religion from dogma; but Schleiermacher, 
who had written for the purpose of opposing rationalism, had 
made it possible to retain the essential spirit without the formal 
creed of the Evangelical party, and thereby encouraged a neglect 
of the very system of theology he had designed to support. In 
England, Coleridge became prominent as the leader of the new 
school of thought, and aimed to construct a system, which, based 
upon the teachings of Christianity, should substitute spiritual 
ideas in place of traditional authority. 

This influence became one of the most important factors in the 
movement in New England, where his influence was great; and 
Wordsworth’s poetry opened a yet wider vision in the same direc- 
tion,—the noble “Ode to Immortality,” with its Platonic remin- 
iscences, being most highly prized of all. 

Nor was French philosophy wholly passed by; the writer who 
seems to have been most regarded being Cousin, a disciple of the 
Eclectic School, who supposed himself to have fixed upon sure 
foundations the system of idealism. 

No where else did the new theories so affect life in all its social 
aspects as they did in New England, where they influenced every 
form of thought, and where prejudices and traditions were less 
fixed, and the forms of society less rigid than in Europe. 

All were excited by the sense of individual freedom, and a 
strong intellectual vitality was aroused, which seized upon and 
appropriated all that was fresh and novel in the Old World 
thought. 

Ideas, said they, must conform to life; and since New England 
had broken, or for the moment fancied that she had, with political 
and social traditions, why should she not fling aside the philosophy 
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of experience altogether, and, starting afresh for herself, base a 
new system upon the study of the human mind to-day? “ Happy,” 
says a recent essayist, “is the philosophy that can support its own 
larger creed upon the instincts of duty inherited from many a 
generation of narrow uprightness, of unquestioned law.” No 
where could this be more truly exemplified than in New England, 
where the prevailing Puritanism’ had constituted a religion of a 
highly intellectual type, transmitted through a long series of strong 
and lofty lives. The early Puritans, who were, when they left the 
Mother Country, still within the lines of the Anglican Church 
soon became, when separated by the ocean and by wide differences 
of opinion, Congregationalists,—for the most part, adopting a sys- 
tem which favoured that freedom of thought and action which 
developed individualism of character and opinion. The prevalent 
theology also trained their minds in speculative questions, and 
often manifested a highly spiritual phase, based upon Platonism, 
as contrasted with the more dogmatic system, which induced, and 
yielded to the Unitarian Movement. . 

The Unitarians, at first certainly, were not Platonists; they were 
seekers after positive knowledge, clear in thought and argument, 
practical, averse to mysticism and extravagance, lovers of good 
taste, friends of free thought and eager for truth, without a creed, 
or the philosophy on which to erect one; they asserted the absolute 
freedom of the human mind, and “building better than they 
knew,” they helped the growth in their own camp, as Luther did, 
of theories that would have amazed the leaders. 

The new philosophy came to us first at second hand, through 
French or English expositors, then by direct translations from the 
German, and it found a congenial soil ina community where ideal- 
ism had long since taken firm root. Attention has been drawn to 
a certain coincidence between the new teaching and the Quaker 
doctrine of the “Inner Light,” but the resemblance is more strik- 
ing in appearance than in reality, since George Fox attributed this 
light to the direct influence of the Holy Ghost, while the Transcen- 
dentalists averred it to be a natural possession of the human soul. 

In 1834 the Rev. James Walker made the assertion that those 
spiritual faculties and capacities which are assumed as the founda- 
tion of religion in the soul are attested by the relations of con- 
sciousness, and expressed the hope that the new philosophy might 
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remind us of our relations to the spiritual world. Two years later, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the unquestioned master of the new move- 
ment, published his essay on “ Nature,’ wherein he makes the 
most uncompromising assertion of idealistic thought, and declares 
Idealism to be ‘‘an hypothesis to account for Nature by other 
principles than those of carpentry and chemistry. The world isa 
divine dream from which we may presently awake to the glories 
and uncertainties of day.” 

In 1840 came Theodore Parker’s declaration that “ the germs of 
religion must be born in man; the existence of God isa fact, given 
in our nature; as the sensation of hunger presupposes food to 
satisfy it, so the sense of dependence on God presupposes his ex- 
istence and character.” Inthe next year came his great sermon 
on “ The Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” which had the 
effect of causing a division in the Unitarian body, between those 
who still clung to authority and the historic evidences of faith, and 
those who, carrying out entirely the doctrine of Transcendentalism, 
affirmed that the best proof of the truth of Christian teachings 
was to be found in the response which they awakened in the hu- 
man soul. 

Nor was it on theology alone, or on Unitarian theologians solely, 
that the influence of the new philosophy was exerted; art, litera- 
ture and science were stirred by its inspiration, which found its 
fullest literary expression in the pages of the “ Dial,” a magazine, 
conducted by Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 
numbered among its contributors many famous New England 
orators. : 

The Transcendentalist Movement is by no means to be regarded 
as a mere reaction against Puritanism, which, spite of its hardness, 
bore, hidden in its heart, a grain of pure idealism; it was, rather, 
an assertion of the inalienable worth of man, and a declaration 
that in his natural constitution are to be found the attributes of the 
supernatural. Nor were its followers dreamers merely, though 
some there were, no doubt, who shrank from conflict with the outer 
world, and sought refuge from its struggles and temptations in the 
quiet of their libraries, as of old the Christian hermits fled inte 
desert wastes and lonely caverns. But for the most part they were 
strenuous workers, wrestling with all problems, social, political and 
religious, that beset the mind of man; they sought to draw souls 
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onward by drawing them upward through spiritual attraction, and 
if they sometimes fell into error they most certainly strove man- 
fully by noble means to reach to noble ends. 

Our age is possibly somewhat too much given to the belief that 
nature never moves with a leap, that all progress is gradual and 
continuous, that in the long run the tortoise always wins the race. 
This assumption, however, seems to be disapproved both in natural 
and political history. Nature certainly does sometimes make 
very long strides, at any rate; and the story of Transcendentalism 
has shown that a thought may have vital force enough to send 
the human mind over vast space at a bound, as the hare, by one 
inspired effort, may win the goal towards which the patient tortoise 
is still painfully plodding. That active work must be the visible 
result of such aspirations, we are forced to believe, and events 
proved that to be true. 

Another charge sometimes urged against Transcendentalism is 
that it makes self-culture too prominent, thus conducing to cgoism 
and selfishness; and the perpetually adduced example of the truth 
of this charge is Goethe. In this instance the charge may be 
somewhat difficult to refute, although it is hard to see that Gocthe 
was any more selfish with his culture than he would have been 
without it, or than a great many other men who certainly never 
have made any kind of culture a prominent aim in life; but it is 
by no means true of his countryman, Fichte, who abandoned the 
lecturer’s desk to fight against the French in defence of the Father- 
land; nor of Emerson, or Parker, who risked, with many another 
heroic soul, worldly honors, happiness, life itself, at the call of 
duty. 

A system deserves to be judged by its best results. 

Nothing seemed to escape the transcendental eye, and even food 
became a subject for the idealizing tendency. Mr. Alcott, pre- 
ferring Pythagoras to Plato as his master, declared himself a vche- 
ment advocate of a purely vegetarian diet, and, forgetting that by 
many “death and all our woes” have been referred to the eating 
of an apple, asserted that only by a return to that primitive 
nutriment could man “ work out the beast,” which he believed to 
have entered into human nature through the eating of flesh. 

In Brook Farm we have an attempt at the formation of a perfect 
society upon Socialistic principles; an attempt, foredoomed in its 
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very essence to failure, and justly so; but whose high moral tone 
and exalted thought saved it from failure as a spiritual influence. 
After all, every man can do some one thing better than others, 
and whatever may be our estimate of the elevating influence of 
house-work or farming, we can not help feeling that Hawthorne 
was more truly fulfilling his mission when writing “The Scarlet 
Letter” or ‘‘ The Marble Faun,” than when with fear and trembling 
he milked the Brook Farm cows or brandished the Brook Farm 
pitch-fork. 

To religious ideas Transcendentalism was peculiarly adapted 
and, from the nature of the case, most suitable. 

Professing to deal with matters beyond the domain of exper- 
ience, it entered into the realm of the absolute and the eternal, and 
made them the objects of its contemplation and investigation. 
Religion had been so generally presented in a dogmatic form, had 
been so made to depend upon authority and upon assent to certain 
doctrinal ideas, that ever since the establishment of the Baconian 
school of thought there had set in a sceptical feeling in regard to 
it among those who found themselves unable to accept, either 
wholly or in part, the proofs adduced in support of church author- 
ity, or the supernatural arguments in favor of church doctrines. 

Nor was it special doctrines only which had lost ground through 
this scepticism; faith had grown less in the nobler aspirations of 
spiritual thought, and in France especially the tone of the literary 
classes had been sensibly lowered thereby. In Germany, however, 
the tendency toward free thought came from the idealistic philos- 
ophy, which gave an impulse to the naturalistic or historic school, 
the influence of which is so widely felt to-day, and which preserves 
the spiritual nobleness and beauty of the gospel teachings, while 
depriving them of their miraculous character. 

Transcendentalism asserted plainly that there is in the soul of 
man an intuitive perception of God, as a Being infinite in power, 
wisdom and goodness, and that this perception is a half-latent fact 
of consciousness. This faith was declared to be ineradicably im- 
planted in the human heart, and to be discoverable in all religions, 
under the darkest symbols and in the meanest shrines. Thus, 
while the sceptic doubted of immortality as unproven, and the or- 
thodox accepted it on the authority of revelation, transcendental 
thinkers declared the belief in it to be a portion of the mind itself, 
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EARLY TRANSCENDENTALISM. 169 
that it needs no proof, but is a fact of consciousness. The other 
life is but an extension of this, into which, in the words of the 
quaint English poet, 
‘* We go 
As from one room to another ;” 

and in place of the hope of heaven and the fear of hell, was substi- 
tuted a longing after spiritual perfection and freedom, and a declara- 
tion that the soul is, and must be, immortal purely by virtue of its 
essential qualities. All seeds of truth are contained within the 
soul, ready to expand into beauty when touched by the light from 
heaven, and all religions are the effort of the soul at self- 
expression. 

Many transcendentalists believed in miracles, since they declare 
that man was himself a supernatural being, and the powers of the 
illuminated soul were sometimes spoken of in strains of rapture, 
which the profane were fond of likening to the ecstasies of the 
revivalist. Every man, it was asserted, is born with a moral 
faculty, which, being developed, creates in him the ideas of right 
and wrong. 

As a system of philosophy, Transcendentalism may be said to 
be based upon what have not been proven to be facts; and it has 
been well declared that it should rather be called a Gospel. Its 
data are hidden in the recesses of consciousness, its utterances are 
delivered ex cathedra, its greatest exponents have been preachers 
and seers. It deals with divine things and eternal, with essential 
causes, with spiritual laws, with ideas of goodness, truth and 
beauty, and, above all, with the possibilities of the soul. It is 
fascinating to the imagination, and readily bends itself to acts of 
worship. 

The greatest of its preachers, Theodore Parker, declared the 
three cardinal facts of human consciousness to be an absolute God, 
the Moral Law, and the Immortal Life; and upon these declara- 
tions he took his stand. The great work which it was the part of 
Transcendentalism to accomplish was to present to the world pure 
and lefty ideas, illustrated by noble lives; to awaken to fresh 
vigor all true and ardent souls, and to teach, in a material age, the 
beauty and worthiness of those things which are pure and lovely 
and of good report. 


It exalted all that it touched, and proclaimed the truth that 
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within the humblest, lowliest and most ignorant soul may burn 
the divine spark that allies it with the infinite light. And since it 
asserts man’s kinship with the Divine, it must believe in the con- 
tinual upward progress of the soul when the body perishes; nor 
can we, perhaps, better illustrate that faith, than by turning back- 
ward to the days before Christianity was born into the world and 
quoting the words of the purest and noblest of Latin poets, whitc- 
souled Virgil, who, living on the boundary line between the old 
world and the new, may connect the hope of the one with the faith 
of the other: 


‘¢ Then since from God these lesser lights began, 
And th’ cager spirits entered into man, 


To God again the enfranchised soul must tend, 





He is her home,—her author is her end; 
No death is her’s, when earthly eyes grow dim, 


Star-like she soars, and God-like melts in Him!” 4 


2 Virgil: translation of F. W. H. Myers. 
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A STORY OF THE SHAKERS. 


BY O. A. BIERSTADT. 


A NEW ENGLAND village on Sunday is about as quiet a place 
as any in the world, and the little Shaker settlement of Hancock, 
in the westernmost county of Massachusetts, was no exception to 
this rule one Sunday morning in August, many years ago. It was 
a very hot day, and all nature seemed to be lazily content with 
the fullness of its own development. The hard, dustless road lead- 
ing through the town was bordered by green grass and stone 
walls, so compactly built that even the chipmunks could find no 
refuge in them, and on either side the Shaker farm appeared most 
flourishing. The high Indian corn waved its tassels over the huge 
yellow pumpkins, nestling snugly upon the ground in its shadow ; 
the ripening wheat and oats glistened in the brilliant sunlight; an 
acre of buckwheat diffused a subtle and penetrating odor; and the 
trees of the orchard groaned comfortably under the burden of 
abundant fruit. The great buildings, which the Shakers always 
find necessary for their peculiar social arrangements, showed not 
a sign of life for some hours. Severely plain in architecture, they 
were only redeemed from ugliness by the characteristic Shaker 
neatness, which was happily indicated by a broom hanging out- 
side every door, and warning all to brush their boots before enter- 
ing. 

But the deathly stillness, brooding over the works of nature and 
of man, was broken at last. A capacious wagon, drawn by a pair 
of horses, rattled noisily down a back lane, and up to the door of 
one of the largest houses, and its Shaker driver, without quitting 
his reins, shouted in stentorian tones,— ‘“‘ All aboard for meetin’ !” 

At once it became evident that at least this house was inhabited. 
Several staid old Shakeresses glided forth from it, looked approv- 
ingly up at the cloudless, blue sky, and then scrupulously held 
their skirts well off from the wheels as they got into the wagon. 
When they were fairly seated, they gave a final twitch to their 
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stiff whit® caps and the scoop-like Shaker bonnets that completely 
concealed their heads; then they ran their hands over the white 
silk handkerchiefs, thrown around their shoulders and crossed on 
the breast; and after smoothing the numberless plaits of their 
lilac, neutral, and subdued-mouse-colored skirts, they folded their 
shawls about them, though the heat was fast growing oppressive, 
and silently awaited what was to follow. Two decrepit old breth- 
ren next appeared, bent almost double over their stout canes, with 
their broad-brimmed hats thrust down on their ears, so as to dis- 
play their banged hair in front and their flowing locks behind, and 
with long-tailed coats flapping around their legs and making it 
difficult for them to mount to their seats. Last came a bevy of 
young girls, whose bright eyes and fair complexions were wonder- 
fully well set off by the quaint primness of the Shaker costume. 
They were laughing and talking, as if bound for a picnic, and 
nothing near or far escaped their keen vision. 

“Oh! how clear Greylock is today! I wish we were going 
said one girl, pointing to the distant 
mountain, the highest of the Berkshires, looming up on the ho- 


” 


there instead of to meeting, 


rizon. 
“Too bad Agnes isn’t here! She never gets enough of looking 
at the mountain, when it’s so pleasant,” spoke up another girl. 
““Where is Agnes? There’s room enough for Agnes. We must 
” 
have Agnes along, 
“Agnes, where be ye?” roared the driver; and only stone- 


exclaimed several youthful voices in chorus. 


deafness could excuse not hearing him. 

A young woman of slender form and pale face appeared at the 
open door. , 

‘Agnes! aren’t you going to meeting?” was the question put 
to her with general accord. 

“Nay, I must stay at home to look after Polly. She is not well 
today,” answered the young woman, gently. 

“Oh! we're so sorry you can’t come,” cried all the young 
voices, and the older people, too, looked a bit sadder, as the whole 
party drove off. 

Several times the wagon passed between the great white house 
and the greater brick mansion of the ‘church family,” where 
religious services were to be held. The distance was but a stone’s 
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throw, and the only possible reason for riding so short a space 
was the fear that the supreme neatness of theeShaker dress might 
be disordered or soiled by the exercise of walking. After all the 
brethren and sisters had gone over to meeting, Agnes sat at the 
window of an upper room, dividing her attention between Polly, 
dozing fitfully in a chair, and the peaceful prospect out-of-doors. 

“Tt was real good of you to stay here with an old woman like 
me,” said Polly, rousing herself somewhat from her lethargy. 
“T’m bounden grateful to you, and I declare, I feel smarter and 
more talky right away, now I’m all alonewith you. It makes me 
think of the old times, when I used to tend you, a helpless little 
babe, for hours, while the rest of the sisters were busy with the 
household work. Do you remember as far back as that?” 

“Nay, Polly,” replied the younger woman, “I can only remem- 
ber myself just as lam now. But I like to hear about the past. 
Please tell me all about it, and all about my mother.” 

‘Yee, yee, child,” said Polly with the peculiar pronunciation of 
the affirmation characteristic of the Shakers. “It does seem tos 
me that as I get on in years, I grow about as loose of tongue as 
any wicked woman of the world. Why, I have to talk, just as 
much as I have to breathe. I must surely take up a cross against 
this bad habit, or it ll be the ruination of me. But perhaps there’s 
no harm in my indulging myself just this once, as a sort of medi- 
cine. I’m sure it'll do me a sight of good.” 

“Tf talking is any help to you,” interposed Agnes, “ you need 
never be sick, for I would rather listen to you than to anyone else 
in the world.” 

“And I like to talk to you best,” rejoined Polly. ‘Well, 
Agnes, seeing that you want to know your mother better, I must 
say that she was the sweetest-faced woman I ever laid eyes on, 
and you are as much the picture of her as can be. Before she 
came to this abode of the Christ spirit, she had gone through a 
pretty hard time of it in the big world. It’s no sort of place for 
innocent angels like you or her. Poor thing! she never smiled, 
and reason enough she had to be sad. One day she told me her 
story; I never heard anything like it before or since, — how your 
father, from being a good and honest husband, had sunk lower and 
lower, become a wreck in body and mind, and at last had been 
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brought home dead to her. Oh, how she did cry, when she 
opened her heart and showed me its sorrow!” 

“Dear, dear mother; how I wish I could have helped her!” 
murmured Agnes. 

“T think you did help her by giving her something to live for,” 
continued Polly. ‘ You weren’t more than a year old or so, when 
your mother brought you here. 1 remember, as well as if it were 
yesterday, her putting you in my arms, while the elders and 
eldresses were confessing her and making up their minds to let 
her enter our novitiate order. I hadn’t ever before seen such a 
little mite of a human being, and I don’t doubt I held you rather 
awkwardly. All the younger sisters crowded around, and not one 
of them but what wanted to touch you, just to be sure that you 
were alive. You opened your brown eyes wide, stretched out 
your chubby little arms, and cooed pleasantly enough, but when 
later you began crying for mamma,—and it wasn’t any small bit of 
a noise you made either,—the sisters all scampered away ina hurry, 
like a flock of frightened sheep. ” : 

“Tam afraid I must have given you a good deal of trouble 
then and ever since,”’ said Agnes, regretfully. 

“Bless you, child, you never made the least speck of trouble, ” 
protested Polly, ‘“‘ you were as quiet and good a little kitten as 
ever lived, just like your dear mother. Well, as I was saying, 
they let her come into the family as a novitiate, and then she tried 
hard to be a good Shakeress. She worked early and late, though 
she wasn’t any too strong; she went to meeting as regularly as an 
eldress, and what’s more, she wanted to understand all she heard 
there, but some of Mother Ann’s teachings, I presume, were not 
very clear to her. One idea she got into her head, I never could 
tell how, that it was a part of our Shaker religion to discourage 
anything like love between mothers and their children. When she 
felt sure that she was expected to be no nearer nor dearer to you 
than any of us might be, it quite broke her heart. She lost all 
hold on life, took a quick consumption, and day by day she grew 
so pale, thin, and weak, that it was distressing to look at her. 
Often she talked to me about her dear little girl, and begged me 
to care for you, so far as the rules of the community would allow, 
which I was only too glad to promise. The hour appointed for 
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us all came at last to her. After a night of terrible suffering, she 
wept and prayed over you for a time, then sent you out of the 
room, and soon death had made you an orphan.” 

‘And so she died?” asked Agnes, musingly, as if she had not 
heard the story a hundred times before. 

‘So she died,” said Polly. ‘It seems to me, though, that we’re 
getting into a very sad strain. Hark, what’s that I hear? Are 
they marching in the meeting?” 

“Yes,” answered Agnes. ‘Shall we join them from a dis- 
tance?” 

“ That we will with all my heart and soul,” exclaimed Polly, 
eagerly. 

The reader should know that the most curious part of a Shaker 
meeting is the marching; but it is not necessarily ridiculous, though 
one might imagine it to be. A few of the brethren and sisters 
form an oval in the middle of the room, and sing a rather lively 
tune, while the rest go marching briskly round and round, singing 
if they please, but invariably holding out their arms, and beckon 
ing gently with their hands, — “ gathering a blessing,” they call 
it. Often some aged or infirm individual, unable even to shuffle 
along, sits down, but he never ceases to invoke his share of the 
blessing by the movement of his hands. In like manner, Agnes 
sang the familiar marching hymn in a low voice, while she and 
Polly both marked its rhythm with motioning hands, and much 
peace and comfort this simple ceremony seemed to bring them. 

“ Are you perfectly contented, Polly?” asked Agnes with sud- 
den emphasis, after a long pause. 

“Yes, surely, that I am,” replied Polly. “ But that’s a very 
curious question for you. Aren't you just as perfectly contented 
yourself?” 

“T don’t know whether I am or sot,” said Agnes. “I wish I 
only knew. You always look so calm, so occupied with the pres- 
cnt moment, so unexpected of anything to come, that I often 
wonder if you never dream of any other way of life than this.” 

‘Well, I declare, child,” spoke up Polly, briskly, “ you’re a 
little queer today. Ever since I knew a dish from a door, I’ve 
been a Shakeress, and I’ve never dreamed nor wanted to be any- 


thing else. I think it’s the nicest fate in the world to belong to 
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this chosen people, who set a divine example to the rest of man- 
kind by living together in a holy community, like the angels of 
heaven, without marrying or giving in marriage. Why, what 
greater happiness can you imagine, I should like to know? You're 
not thinking of the world, I hope.” 

“IT do think of the world sometimes,”” Agnes answered timidly, 
‘and wonder what it is like. When I see any of the world’s peo- 
ple, I try to read in their faces the wickedness and misery with 
which, as our Elder tells us, they must all be devoured. But they 
don’t always look so very unhappy. See, Polly, here come two 
of the very people we are talking about!” 

Polly edged her chair nearer the window, for woman’s curiosity 
is not extinguished by even a Shakeress’s gown; and with more 
than a touch of scorn she soon exclaimed, — 

“ And a pretty pair they are, too! Appears to me, they might 
find something a little more seemly to do this hot Sunday than to 
come traipsing miles along a dusty road. Like as not they’ve 
walked all the way over here from Richmond.” 

“They have stopped at the church family’s,” said Agnes; 
“they want to go to our meeting.” 

“But the brother on duty at the door will see to it that they 
don’t disturb the meeting,” remarked Polly, with satisfaction. 
‘Sure enough,—he’s telling them now that our services are not 
public, and is warning them away.” 

“Yes, and now they are coming this way,” Agnes said, with 
growing interest. 

“Laughing and talking, as if there weren’t any such thing as 
Sunday !” snapped forth Polly. “Did you ever see the like? There 
they are sitting down on the grass, in the shade of the great tree, 
just under our windows, almost. Should think they did need a 
rest!” 


‘How different they look from any of us on the farms around 
here!” murmured Agnes. 

“Oh! It’s easy to see, they’re from the city,” said Polly. ‘City 
people always do the wildest sort of things when they come to the 
country. How thankful I am, we’re not like unto them. But 
this young man and woman are worse than most of their kind 
even.” 
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“Why?” asked Agnes, ‘because he is taking her hand and 
talking earnestly !” 

‘Wicked people!” Polly answered. ‘I hope, Agnes, you 
could never have the heart to dress yourself up, as that girl has 
done, Why, there isn’t room on her straw hat for another bit of 
ribbon, so she’s put the last and the brightest piece around her 
flaunting yellow hair. From head to foot she’s one mass of flut- 
tering flummery, and seems to me she might have been satisfied 
without wearing such a big bouquet as that upon her worldly 
bosom. The man, too, doesn’t compare with our good brethren. 
I never could respect our Elder if his hair and his coat were cut 
as short as that.” 

‘See, Polly,” said Agnes, ‘ the young woman has taken a flower 
from her bouquet and is plucking it to pieces. And the young 
man is putting his lips to her’s. What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that sin is near us,” answered Polly. ‘ Come, child, 
you musn’t look another instant. Here’s something better for you 
to do. Read me a chapter of the ‘ Millennial Church,’ please.” * 

Agnes obediently turned from the window, opened the book 
that was thrust into her hands, and began reading aloud. Read- 
ing is a most effectual opiate to many people, and perhaps Shaker 
literature has peculiarly soporific virtues of its own. A few pages 
sufficed to put Polly sound asleep; but not until her deep and 
sonorous breathing gave certain assurance of her flight to the land 
of dreams, did Agnes venture to raise her eyes from the profound 
compend of Shaker theology. When she again glanced out of the 
window the young man and woman of the world had disappeared, 
and somehow or other without them the Shaker maiden .found the 
prospect far less interesting. A sudden fancy seized upon her. 
She wanted one of the rose leaves that beautiful city lady had 
plucked and thrown away. So she quietly slipped out of the room 
and down the stairs, and was just stepping foot on the broad stone 
in front of the house-door, when she became aware of another 
human presence. Jacob Small, the jovial and happy-go-lucky 
young fellow, hired by the Shakers as a farm-hand, stood before 
her; and he was laughing away, until the tears came into his eyes. 

‘Well, I declare to man,” said Mr. Small between two bursts of 
laughter, ‘I didn’t have no idea that you was to home from meet- 
in’ Sister Agnes.”’ 
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“Why, what is there to laugh so about, Jacob?” asked Agnes, 
with the free use of the Christian name, taught by Shaker custom. 

“T am almost tickled to death at the circus I’ve just had,” 
answered Jacob. ‘ The way that ’ere city feller did spark his gal, 
right under my nose, beats all creation. It kind of made me fecl 
like doin’ something in that line myself.” 

“T don’t understand you, Jacob,” said Agnes. 

“T presume not,” remarked Jacob with a near approach of 
gravity. ‘Taint likely you would understand such things. But 
if you saw them two a sittin’ there just now, I’d give a cookey to 
know what you made out of ’em.” 

“If you refer to the two world’s people, who were under the 
tree, I don’t know what to think of them,” rejoined Agnes. 

“You can take my word for it,” said Jacob, “that them two 
folks was mighty sweet on each other. Here’s a leetle rose the 
gal dropped. You can have it. You don’t see many such useless 
flowers in them Shaker gardens, and it ’Il sort o’ put you in mind 
of the good things of the world that you’ve given up;” and the 
young farm-hand held out a rose-bud, which his capacious palm 
had hitherto concealed. 

“Yes, I should like the pretty little flower,” said Agnes with 
undisguised earnestness. ‘ But the good things of the world I do 
not care for, because I have never known what they are.” 


” 


“That’s just about it,” remarked Mr. Small. “If you only 
knowed what you was a given’ up, I guess you’d think better of it 
and jump t’ other way mighty soon. ’T ain’t in human natur’ to 
lead such a life as you Shakeresses do, unless you’re old enough 
to be disgusted with the world, or too young to know nothin’ about 
it. If it warn’t too presumin’, I’d like to ask whether you don’t 
never have a leetle hankering after the world.” 

‘“T have been a Shakeress ever since I can remember, and I ex- 
pect to live and die in the same holy order.” Agnes spoke 
resolutely. 

“’T ain’t right that such things be so,” said Jacob Small with a 
softening of his rude manners and a tenderness of tone that would 
never have been expected fromhim. ‘ Here you are just a wastin’ 
your young life, where you can’t no how be happy, and out in the 
big world there’s many a poor fellow sinking into a good-for- 
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nothing wretch for the want of a wife such as a good woman like 
you would make. Qh, it’s all wrong! If only an angel like you 
would take me in hand, I kind o’ think, I might be more of a man. 
[ beg your pardon, Sister Agnes, for what I say and do;” and sud- 
denly he seized the Shakeress’s hand, pressed his warm lips to it, 
and was gone. 

Sister Agnes blushed as red as the rose in her hand, while she 
hastily regained her room; and not until the little flower was hidden 
quite away and the brethren and sisters began to come home from 
meeting, did her ruby cheeks fade to their usual pallor. Awak- 
ened by the sound of many voices, Polly started up in her chair 
and exclaimed: 

“That last was beautiful, Agnes. What was it? Do read it 
again.” 

As the days and the summer passed by, there was more than one 
occasion for Jacob Small to exchange a few words with Sister 
Agnes. But it was never more than a very few words. She did 
not seek him, but neither did she take great pains to avoid him, 
and he—if he did not seek her, it certainly looked very much like 
it. One day he pleaded indisposition to excuse his leaving the 
brethren in the field; but when he saw Sister Agnes carrying a pail 
of water toward the house, he recovered at once, relieved her of 
the pail, and talked away in his most ingratiating fashion. One 
favorite walk she used to take, when her share of the household 
work was done, he soon found out; and after that she always dis- 
covered a pretty little flower, such as never grew in Shaker ground, 
peeping from the green grass and inviting her, not in vain, to pick 
itup. If ever she looked from her window in the evening, she 
was pretty sure to notice the dark figure of a man loitering in the 
shade of some neighboring building. It would be hard to describe 
the growth of the kindly feeling towards the young farm-hand that 
sprung up in the Shakeress’s heart. Accustomed to work hard, 
to receive no thanks for it, and never to have the least help offered 
her, it was a new and delightful experience to know that some one 
stood ever ready to lighten her labors; and, contrasted with the 
sour visage and harsh words of the Shaker brethren, Jacob’s 
smiling countenance and pleasant words were very attractive. 
Briefly, Sister Agnes needed love, and as Jacob Small was the 
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only one to offer her even the semblance of the tender passion, 
love arose between them. Such an event was so utterly inconceiv- 
able to the well-regulated Shaker mind, that never was there the 
slightest suspicion of it, until one morning in the late autumn the 
whole community was astounded to learn that Jacob: Small and 
Sister Agnes had eloped together during the preceding night. 
Two years later the winter was uncommonly severe, and the oldest 
inhabitants of a small manufacturing town, some five miles distant 
from the peaceful Shaker community, shook their hoary heads and 
solemnly declared that never before in all their time had they seen 
the like of such cold and stormy weather. It was a bitter season 
of trial and suffering for the poor, and many of them paid the 
penalty of their poverty with their lives, while those who survived 
long remembered the terrors of their struggle for existence. There 
was an old three-story wooden house, standing alone by itself on 
the outskirts of the town, which looked about as wretched and 
God-forsaken an abode as ever humanity was forced to occupy. 
Its site was most unfortunate; in summer the stagnant green and 
festering pools around made it a nest of malaria; and in win- 
ter it was so open and exposed to icy blasts from all sides, that it 
was a wonder man, woman, or child could keep from freezing to 
death within its tumble-down walls. So notorious was its un- 
healthfulness, that even the poorest of the poor refused to risk 
their lives in it, and its owner, without income from his invest- 
ment, would have been glad enough to see his miserable tenement 
drop to pieces, and thus relieve him of paying taxes on it. Butit 
was occupied by one family still. In a cheerless room of the 
upper story a young mother was trying to rock her baby boy to 
sleep in his cradle. An empty fireplace and an empty cupboard 
were eloquent of cold and hunger, and the direst poverty was in- 
dicated by the scanty furniture,—one broken chair and, in the 
corner, a rickety bed, from which the few clothes had been taken 
to wrap around the suffering child. The poor woman wore a 
singular dress, neat though sadly patched, of a soft and clinging 
lilac-colored fabric, with many plaits in the skirt, and a faded silk 
handkerchief came over her shoulders and was pinned at the 
waist, so that, but for the absence of the stiff white cap, she would 
have been the very picture of a Shakeress. It was Sister Agnes, 
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two years older in actual time, but twenty years older in appear- 
ance, from the wear and tear of the existence she had gone 
through. 

The day was dark and storm-threatening and intensely cold; a 
driving wind blew savagely around the old house, rattled every 
window furiously, and swooped down its chimneys and through its 
many crevices with a rush and a roar that seemed to announce 
imminent destruction. When now and then the blast rose to a 
higher pitch and shook the house to its very foundations, the 
anxious mother trembled with alarm, and tucked the clothes more 
closely around her child. She did not mind the cold for herself, 
though she was blue and quivering with it, but she did want to 
keep it from her boy. It was past the hour of noon, but as the 
last crusts had been eaten the day before, mother and child could 
only fast and wait. The unhappy child uttered a piteous wail 
from time to time, but his eyes did not open, and he seemed lost 
in that restless sort of slumber with which merciful nature often 
dulls hopeless suffering. . 

Sister Agnes sat there with consciousness of the present and all 
its woes, while her thoughts were busy with the past. All the 
years of her life among the Shakers rose up before her mind; one 
day just like another in its regular round of easy duties, homely 
pleasures, and sincere acts of worship; she wondered if earth had 
another such happy home as that neat and spacious family house 
which was always so delightfully cool in the hottest summer and 
so comfortably warm in the sharpest winter; and the rough but 
honest Shaker brethren and the kind and earnest sisters appeared 
to her now as angels of heaven, compared with the men and women 
of the world she had since met. Why had she ever left such an 
earthly paradise? An uneasy movement and a mournful cry from 
the cradle reminded her of that she had sought for—love. 

Jacob had drawn so glowing a picture of the happiness that 
awaited them in the world! They were to live in the town, while 
he worked and saved up the money to buy them a home and a 
farm. And he loved her so much, and promised to love her 
always so much, that her heart was won. Since that eventful 
night, when she had stolen away from the Shakers to be united in 
marriage to Jacob Small by the minister of an adjoining village, 
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everything had gone wrong. Jacob obtained work again and 
again, but never could keep it; for his convivial tastes, and the op- 
portunities of indulging them, soon developed him into an idle and 
drunken vagabond. What a miserable life he had led his poor 
wife! Gladly would she have forgotten her sufferings for want of 
the commonest necessities of life, the insults and blows that had 
been heaped upon her, but she could not. For some months they 
had lived in this wretched tenement, but as they had not yet paid 
a cent of rent, formal notice had been sent them to leave it. Two 
days before, Jacob Small, in drunken rage, had beaten his wife, 
threatened to kill his child, and then had gone away, declaring 
that he would never again see either of them. Sister Agnes was a 
deserted wife. 

Between the sting of present misery and the remembrance of 
past happiness, a purpose slowly evolved and fixed itself in her 
mind. She would go back to the Shakers with her child, and live 
and die among them. An irresistible longing for the peace of her 
old Shaker home moved her to take up her helpless babe and fly 
from the world. At last her thoughts embodied themselves in 
action. She hurriedly put on her bonnet and shawl, wrapped a 
blanket round her child, held him closely to her breast, and de- 
scending the creaking stairs and stepping out into the cold air, she 
started off with desperate energy to walk to the Shaker settlement. 
The way was well enough known to her, and she felt thankful it 
did not go through the town. The snow of past storms was mod- 
crately deep upon the road, but it had been so well trodden down 
by passing sleighs, that walking was only excessively tiresome, not 
impossible. She walked on, weak and tired, but every nerve of 
her body was strained to accomplish the task before her, which 
was to assure life and happiness to her child. The wind did not 
blow so hard now, and the cold was not so intense, though the 
delicate mother noticed no improvement; but the clouds were 
shutting down darkly, and the short twilight of winter was evidently 
near at hand. A few flakes of snow fell, then they came thicker 
and faster, and finally their ceaseless energy announced that an 
old-fashioned storm had set in. The baby had hitherto been quiet ; 


now a flake or two of snow upon his face roused him and caused 
him to cry with all his puny strength. His mother put him under 
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her threadbare shawl, where the snow still sought and found him; 
she clasped him more closely to her bosom; she bent down her 
head and kissed him repeatedly; she prayed for him; she hushed 
him and sung to him a sad mixture of lullaby songs and Shaker 
hymns; but he continued the pitiful cry that cut her to the heart, 
until a long shudder convulsed his little frame, and he was still and 
motionless. All the time Sister Agnes was hurrying on, past farm- 
houses, through the leafless maple woods and the gloomy pine 
forests, and it was only marvellous instinct that kept her from go- 
ing astray in the thick darkness and the blinding snow. The 
Shaker settlement was reached at last. She struggled through the 
deepening snow up to the great house, that had been her only 
home, and when she had opened the door and entered the lighted 
room, where her old friend Polly and the other Shakeresses were 
gathered, she looked down and saw that her child was dead. 

For many years afterwards the visitors to the Shaker community 
were apt to carry away with them very vivid impressions of the 
school they had seen there, and not a few of them wished thetr 
own children could attend such a model institution. The pupils 
of this school were neat and orderly of course, and they were re- 
markably bright and clever in their studies, but most wonderful of 





all was ‘their respectful love for their teacher—a pale and unas- 
suming Shakeress, answering to the name of Sister Agnes, —whose 


history is contained in these few pages. 
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HORATIO G. KNIGHT. 
BY HON. WILLIAM G. BASSETT. 


IN Easthampton, where agriculture, education and manufactures 
are conducted with some prominence, are located the mills of 
three companies, which are the leading producers of the several 
kinds of goods they make. These are covered buttons, rubber 
thread, and suspenders and other elastic goods. Samuel Willis- 
ton, the well-known munificent philanthropist, founder of Williston 
Seminary, was the leader in these enterprises. 

Horatio G. Knight commenced with Mr. Williston as a boy. 
Expecting to go-.at once into the store of his employer, he was 
set to work in a garden. Though a little disappointed and dis- 
satisfied, he has since said he did the work the best he could. 
Mr. Williston had a purpose to educate him in the schools, but he 
at once became so useful that he could not be spared for that pur- 
pose. But reading, constant contact with means of education, a 
study of and participation in affairs of importance, with travel and 
observation in this country and in foreign countries, have made 
him a man of unusual general intelligence. Thirty-nine years ago, 
Williston and Knight established the button business in East- 
hampton. They remained partners in business till Mr. Wiiliston’s 
death. 

It fell to the lot of Governor Knight to buy the first India 
rubber and the first elastic fabric looms and braiding machines 
there used. During that long and intimate association in busi- 
ness, the names of Samuel Williston and Horatio G. Knight were 
suggestive of successful business integrity and enterprise. The 
manufacture of goods in their native town, and in connection with 
it, a prosperous selling business in New York, both during the life 
of Mr. Williston and since his death, have owed much to the 
intelligent energy and vitalizing contact of Governor Knight. 
His success is the result of constant, systematic and _ intelligent 
diligence. He is an alert man. He walks fast, works and thinks 
rapidly and well. His writing is uniformly plain, handsome, and 
a strong hand. Every detail of his business is in exact order. 
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Haste is not allowed to make waste, though the maximum of work 

is done in the minimum of time. 

The personal appearance of this busy man is always attractively 
neat. The appearance of his works and person alike indicate that he 
never does a slovenly thing. With an even and placid temper, he 
thinks and speaks well of others. The idea that men are famish- 
ing wolves that devour each other never entered his mind. Nor 
is he a man of neutral color who makes no enemies; and yet he 
is an agreeable gentleman and a kind neighbor. In nothing is 
Governor Knight more commendable than in the spirit of helpful- 
ness to others. Few men, while making their own fortune, have 
exhibited so little of the too common spirit which might be ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “Thou shalt want ere I want.” His 
direct charities have been large, numerous, and constant, but that 
better charity of helping and inspiring men to help themselves has 
never been wanting. A community has relied on this neighbor 
more than any other to help its sons to just what they needed and 
might honorably accept,—permanent positions of usefulness and 
profit. The method of this has been characterized with good 
sense and absence of claim to recognition. 

But the community for which he has done so much to make it 
as a whole—and not simply a few favorites in it—prosperous and 
happy, always takes pleasure in celebrating his distinguished merit. 
A larger constituency, also, has thought it worthy to pay him 
particular attention. As representative to the general court, State 
senator, member of the Governor’s council, and as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, he has served the public with 
ability and fidelity. During the four years he was Lieutenant- 
Governor, the contract was made under which the Hoosac Tunnel 
(in the progress of which so many failures had resulted) was com- 
pleted, and his services in the achievement were conspicuous. 

The Committee on Pardons, while he was its chairman, passed 
upon no less than four hundred applications for pardon. Ap- 
pointed by Governor Andrew in 1862 sole Draft-Commissioner 
for Hampshire County to raise soldiers for the Union army, 
instead of drafting he aided and promoted enlistment,— paying 
thousands of dollars therefor from his own pocket,—so that a 
draft from his county was unnecessary. Its quota was filled by 
enlistment. By the appointment of Governor Washburn he 
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. 
attended the Vienna Exposition in 1873 as one of the Commis- 
sioners from Massachusetts. 

In all these stations, as in the offices of bank president, semin- 
ary and college trustee, member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, trustee of charitable institutions, and in a position that may 
be described as that of leading citizen, punctuality and regularity 
in fully meeting the duties expected of him, have characterized 
him. He has travelled hundreds of miles to attend a town meet- 
ing,or to vote. He is now serving as chairman of the town 
school committee. 

That spirit that takes pleasure in improvement—in making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before—he possesses. 
Having formed a village improvement society, knowing that it 
would not prosper by faith alone, in its early days his tall, lithe 
figure served him well in lopping unsightly limbs; and he himself 
made bonfires of the rubbish in the street. For the time, village 
improvement was his vocation and his example. 

We have been told often enough that we in this country have 
no aristocracy. But we have leading men—men who lead. 
“They are able because they seem to be able.” They give tone 
and direction to affairs. A community not servile is yet impress- 
ible. A spirit of liberality, a general live and let live policy, 
shown in the life of one of these leaders tends to suppress selfish 
meanness and illiberality. There is quick contagion in generous 
conduct; and, often, the retroactive influence of one’s business 
principles, illustrated in his business life, is of inestimable value. 
He builds better than he knows. This has proved true in the 
career of the subject of this brief sketch. 

The button business, which, under his management, had been 
very profitable, passed in full prosperity into other management. 
in 1883 it disastrously failed, and proved to have been completely 
wrecked. The most of his considerable fortune was lost and he 
was greatly embarrassed financially. The reorganization of the 
business seemed impossible, and he was advised by sagacious men 
not to undertake it. Rising from a sick bed with a comprehen- 
sive plan to meet his own and the company’s indebtedness, he 
took the management upon himself and went forth to win. The 
great thing needful was confidence,—that foundation which under- 
lies and upholds all business. 
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Was there confidence—business confidence—that he in his 
years could and would begin again and succeed? He was then 


sixty-four years old. His record as a business man was his all. 
Creditors met him with his own spirit. They were more indul- 
gent than he asked. New capital came to him as by magic. His 
reorganized company might have an ample capital paid in to do 
its work and without being a borrower. He eliminated much, and 
reorganized on the old successful basis with himself as the 
managing head; and three years of fine prosperity have rewarded 
the effort 





and that, too, when business generally has not been 
profitable. This success has been achieved by a master-hand 
with consummate skill, business capacity and judgment. It was 
possible only by reason of the confidence which the business life 
of this man of business had inspired. 





THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


BY J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Up in the dell where dewdrops glisten, 
Floweth the stream, a silver thread ; 
There in the hush of eve we listen, 


To bird-song sweet in the boughs o’erhead. 


A little more, 





its course is taken, 
Out to the sun and the summer air, 

Over the meadow, where flowerets waken, 
Dotting the green with blossoms fair. 


Onward still to the winding river, 
Under the boughs where mosses grow, 

Reeds are drooping and rushes quiver,— 
Mirrored green in the depths below. 
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Boston has become famous for its clubs, as much so in its way as 
Paris was in the latter days of Louis Philippe. They are all of them 
Saturday afternoon institutions, and range in their scope from farming 
to politics, and from personal devotion to the pursuit of pleasure for its 
own unadulterated sake. It would be interesting to go through a re- 
cital of them. Asa rule, they are not organized in a clannish spirit, 
and still there is an undeniable coloring of cliqueishness in them. Per- 
haps it could not very well be otherwise. Men are human still, and 
are likely long to remain so. At every meeting of these clubs there are 
invited guests and at least one set speech or elaborate essay, Generally 
it ison somebody’s candidacy for public office, or on aflairs of State or 
National Government, and more generally somebody feels sure that the 
eflort lifts him higher in the esteem, if not of those who listen, yet of 
those who read him as repo:ted. There is no harm in exercises of such 
a character, while the expression of views on many subjects becomes 
very much aerated. ; 

The sociability of these clubs might no doubt be greatly intensified, 
if the limits of the topics habitually discussed at them were not so re- 
stricted. We have all the party politics we require already ; how much 
it were to be wished that we could import new matter into our wonted 
social talk, that would enlarge instead of narrow the prevailing feeling, 
and call out the best and freest of men’s inner selves. Not politics 
wholly, nor business wholly, nor literature wholly, nor any one of the 
staple industries wholly, is capable of filling the requirements of the 
time ; nevertheless, the mingling experiences of men variously employed 
ought to yield topics enough for genuinely social and intellectual fruc- 
tification. At present, men are too much absorbed in the purely mate- 
rial; and if, now and then, a chord is struck that responds with a dif- 
ferent sound, it is still very apt to suggest too strongly the professional, 
if not the pedantic. So we go, however, all the same. Evolution, 
with its mechanical and mysterious processes combined, will certainly 
help us out, but our clubbable days may by that time all be over. 


* * 
* 


The President’s brief speech at the banquet given at the time of the 
memorial celebration of Harvard College was acknowledged to be in 
the most fitting phrase and admirable spirit. Under the circumstances, 
it was not an easy matter for him to decide what to say, more than 
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what is generally said, in response to the customary toast offered in sin- 
cere compliment to his high office. Naturally he recognized, first, the 
occasion to which he had willingly lent his official presence, and finely 
remarked, in a half-pathetic strain for such as could so see it, that there 
exists for him nowhere an a/ma mater, which excited in him a feeling 
of regret only tempered by the reassuring kindliness of his reception ; 
and he recited the not too familiar fact that but twelve of the twenty- 
one of his predecessors had the advantage of a collegiate education. 
The fact, however, he reminded his collegiate hearers, only served asa 
proof of the ‘* democratic sense of our people,” and was no argument 
‘‘against the supreme value of the best and most liberal education in 
high public position.” 

The tribute he candidly paid to learning was thoroughly timely, and 
in excellent taste as well. ‘* The disinclination”—said he—*‘ of our 
best men of education to mingle in political matters, thus consequently 
leaving all political activity in the hands of those who have but little 
respect for the student and the scholar in politics, are not the most 
favorable conditions under a government such as ours.” He thought he 
‘* saw indications that in the future the thought and the learning of the 
country will be more plainly heard in the expression of the popular 
will.” Coming, next, to the more salient features of our system of 
government, he referred to his own office to illustrate most strikingly 
the fact of the nearness of the people to their President and all their 
other high officials. This close view of the conduct and character of 
those to whom they have entrusted their interests serves as a regulator 
and check upon the pressure and temptation in official place, and 
teaches ‘* that diligence and faithfulness are the true measure of public 
duty.” This topic easily led the President to the comment in which he 
indulged on a slanderous press. 

And here appeared the first opening for criticism on his speech. 
Some thought he descended from the dignity of his position to indulge 
in remarks on such a theme at all. Some considered that the occasion 
warranted no such exhibition of feeling, however deserved his criti- 
cism itself might be. Very many could not help thinking, whether 
they said it or not, that such a concentrated charge of denunciatory 
phrase as he proceeded to bring against ‘‘ certain newspapers” had bet- 
ter be brought, if at all, by somebody else at another time. We donot 
hesitate to say that the precise language of the President does not make 
pleasant reading after the warmth of the speaking itself is abated. It 
was a clouded spot on a speech from the highest official in the land, 
made on as august an occasion as could occur in our present civiliza- 
tion, which otherwise would have been accounted the perfection of pro- 
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priety, equipoise and impressiveness. The closing portion of the 
address only served to impart to this judgment all the more justice and 
force from the fact that it was all that could have been looked for from 
a man of the highest education. 


* * 
* 


The subject of **‘ Isms”—supposed to be indigenous to New Eng- 
land — is continued in the present number of this Magazine, and will 
proceed in due course through the entire series. Those who thought- 
fully read the analytic and descriptive paper in the last issue could not 
have failed to become freshly interested in a subject of which it may 
perhaps be said that, if it had no beginning, neither is it certain to have 
any end. Of course it is not meant by this that there is likely to be no 
limit to the series of papers themselves, which must finally come in 
sight; but it is a truth that there can be no end to the speculations ot 
the human spirit, and as fast as they become fashioned into schools 
systems, projects, and other embodied shapes, they challenge the com 
mon attention newly and enlist concerted action in different degrees. 

The papers descriptive of the differing phases of ‘*‘ Isms” which are 
making their appearance in these pages may each and all be received 
.s the exposition of genuine experts in relation to them. As a class, 
or a group, they cluster like ripening fruit on the boughs of the vigor- 
ous tree of Transcendentalism, transplanted long ago to our receptive 
New England soil and atmosphere, and flourishing nowhere as for a 
time it flourished at philosophic Concord. The names of the noble 
men and women who became early disciples of Transcendentalism lave 
long since become a part of the permanent record of American thought. 
They were brave men and women, too, possessed of the full courage of 
their convictions. They lived, they wrought, they sacrificed, in obedi- 
ence to the clearer light with which they became illuminated. The 
Dial was the exponent of their thinking ; Brock Farm was the embodi- 
ment of their life and activity. Both may be pronounced failures, but 
that all depends on the angle of vision occupied by the beholder. If we 
believe, as we certainly must, that neither in human thought nor human 
effort is anything ever lost, then we are bound to accept the appearance 
of the transcendental spirit amongst us with gratitude as well as 
wonder. 


While the whole subject of mind-healing, for example, may be re- 
fused hospitality in the thoughts of those who either will not reflect or 
have no time to do so, it is certain that it is finding lodgment none the 
less in other minds, and for some unannounced good. At any rate, so 
far as that, or the faith-cure, or any other Ism tends to lift people out of 
the mire of materialism up to the levels of spiritual life, it cannot but 
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be accounted an active biessing, come in what guise it may. If life here 
has any meaning which it is worth our while to try to grasp, it must be 
that the constant struggle placed before us as its main condition is one 
between the lower and the higher natures, and not for the absolute con- 
quest of either but for the temporal harmonization of both. Yet always 
for the spirit’s good, else there would be no higher and lower, no supe- 
rior and subordinate. If we may not too rashly embark on a stream 
whose flow is to conduct us to the unknown shores of an unseen life, it 
is still permitted us to throw off, in the gradations of our experience, 
that servitude to the lower nature which is the aim and end of our 
earthly discipline. 
Pa 

The welcome return of the Christmas Holidays never fails to set all 
hearts tingling with fresh emotions of pleasure. It is a season crowded 
with social delights and the satisfactions of true friendship. Though 
necessarily an imported observance, it is hardly the less indigenous be- 
cause it is a natural outgrowth of the observances of the Christian re- 
ligion. Wherever that goes, Christmas and its joys go with it. The 
religious sentiment born of ‘Christmas has come to bear many kinds of 
fruit, but all sweet and wholesome. Dedicated as it instinctively is to 
childhood, in sacred commemoration of Him who lay in a manger, it 
has come to represent all fresh and new-born feelings, as if to impress 
us all with the divine fact that it is a fitting memorial time for every one 
to be born into the life of love again. And so innocent and merry greet- 
ings are given, and gifts are freely exchanged, and hearts that were 
growing cold beat warmly again, and homes and churches are decorated 
with living green, and tables groan with the bounties of the year for the 
happy circles that sit around, and the bells proclaim ‘* peace and good- 
will to man.” 

There is a commercial side to the picture, too, the very natural evo- 
iution of the habit of gift-making at this season. It breaks out in all 
our large cities, making the streets suddenly populous, lighting up the 
showy shop windows with a holiday display, and pouring fresh currents 
of life into the channels of trade. All this imparts an unwonted 
vivacity to the passing season, and signalizes it as something wholly 
diflerent, and always pleasingly so, from the rest of the year. The 
dealers in all sorts of manufactured things, from ingenious toys to 
splendidly illustrated volumes, and from seasonable garments to bril- 
liants in exquisite settings, come forward to announce in preternatural 
typography the abundance of the riches they have in store for gratifying 
the sentiments of the gift-givers. It is high carnival for both parties to 
the delicious excitement, and they celebrate its fleeting hours with a 
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zest that is marked with an annual renewal. And this is the Holiday 
Season that is just at hand. Let none of us fail to greet its welcome 
coming with all the sincerity of childhood itself, to whose innocent en- 
joyment it is confessedly dedicated. 


* * 
* 


Ir may be said without coloring it at all that Dr. McCosh’s conduct 
at the Harvard anniversary celebration was a fiasco. He abruptly left 
the commemorating company because he fancied Princeton College to 
have been purposely slighted in the distribution of honorary titles, and 
his recognized friends are willing to add that he felt hardly less af- 
fronted by the allusion made to Princeton by the venerable Dr. Holmes 
in his poetic address. Without venturing to enter upon any discussion 
of the points of the case at all, it ought certainly to be enough to 
remark that other men, of not less merit and distinction than himself, 
sat patiently and good-humoredly by and saw their idols one by one 
dethroned, without a thought of wiping the dust from their shoes at the 
door of exit, and filled only with admiration for the courteous courage 
with which the men of Harvard have long since learned to give free 
utterance to their opinions. The daily journals are making much of 
this unseemly display of what at least may be called hasty temper, and 
the more they work at explanation the more ridiculous the whole mat- 
ter is made to appear. 

a 


Tue dissolution of the present Canadian federation is believed to be 
impending. There are numerous causes for such an event, which taken 
together would seem to be sufficient. The confederation bonds at best 
have always been light and fragile. It has long been a notorious fact 
that a number of the provinces have been weary of the existing union, 
and impatient of the yoke of the one-man power and the mockery of a 
court which it imposed. There are, in fact, two distinct nationalities 
in Canada, whose political blending must always prove as difficult as 
that of their social and religious unity. Then the economic views of 
the different component provinces are irreconcilably variant. The pro- 
tective interests openly clash with those of a freer trade with our own 
and other countries. One section is purely commercial and devoted to 
navigation and fishing, while another is given up to farming. The 
outlet for the great railway line which traverses the Dominion is another 
standing cause of contention. And an intestine war of races may be 
counted on with almost perfect certainty. So that, taken in all its 
aspects, the case of the Canadian federation may be thought an un- 
promising one indeed. 
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THERE will always be histories and histories. The reason why 
reflective readers of history like to have large groups of facts, and 
lengthened arcs of people’s conduct, and wider relations of events pre- 
sented to them, is that they grow tired of this habitual short-sighted- 
ness in looking at things, and long to be taken to an elevated position 
where they can escape from the perpetual present and see some of its 
relations to the past and future. It is for just such a reason that history 
writing will never cease while man inhabits the planet. If Macaulay 
was inspired with a love of details and what was popular, Guizot pre- 
sented human actions philosophically. The one painted, the other was 
a sculptor. And so this historian takes us into a gallery, and that one 
makes us look down a vista; one is an advocate, another is a judge. 
All are useful, each in his chosen way ; but it is the one who classifies 
human experience, and brings all things under rule, and threads events 
on a recognized and visible law, that keeps the field longest. He is 
the century-living oak among the lindens, and birches, and willows. 
He clears up the confusion and establishes order. The reader is able 
for the first time to discern the connection of epochs and ages. The 
sketch, however, must be no mere outline, without clothing or color, 
but cosmic ; bringing events into logical as well as living relations; °a 
picture of progress by the course of regular development; philosophy, 
in fact, opening its storehouse of examples. 


HISTORICAL RECORD. 


Rev. GeorcE E. Exttis, D. D., LL. D., the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Socicty, delivered the annual address before the New 
York Historical Society, on the occasion of its 82d anniversary, on the 
evening of November 16. Among the men of note present were Gen- 
eral W.T . Sherman, Rev. Dr. Collyer, and Hon. John Jay. 

°* 

An old $50 five per cent. United States bond, issued under the act of 
March 3d, 1864, has just been presented for redemption at the Treasury 
Department. The wording of the bond provides that all bonds of the 
same issue shall be payable forty years after date, with an option to the 
Government of redemption any time after the expiration of two years. 
The bond in question was embraced in a call made in 1879, and has 
now been presented with all the coupons detached. It is decided by 
the comptroller that, as the nominal value of the unmatured detached 
coupons is greater than the face value of the bond itself, the bond can- 
not be redeemed until such coupons shall have been presented. 
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At the last monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
over which President George E. Ellis, D. D., presided, Hon. George 
F. Hoar was elected a resident member of the Society, and Prof. Alex- 
ander Johnson of the College of New Jersey was chosen .a correspon- 
ing member. Judge Chamberlain presented a diary of Capt. Henry 
Dearborn, extending from July 25, 1776 to June 16, 1778, being a con- 
tinuation of his journal during the Quebec expedition of 1775, the 
original of which is preserved in the Boston Public Library. Mr. 
Deane exhibited the original will of Peregrine White, who was born on 
board the Mayflower in Cape Cod harbor, in November, 1620, and to 
whom the Court granted, in 1665, two hundred acres of land ‘in re- 
spect that he was the first of the English born in these parts.” The 
will is in a fine state of preservation, and bears the date of July 14, 
1704. 

Mr. A. B. Ellis read a paper on Sharples’s portraits of Washington, 
the circumstances of the painting of which were recited in detail, and 
which are of extreme interest. These two portraits of Washington 
and Martha Washington are asserted to perpetuate a truer likeness of 
their subjects than the better known portraits by Gilbert Stuart. They 
were both on exhibition at the gallery of Williams & Everett in this 
city, where they were inspected by throngs of interested visitors. The 
portrait of Mary, the mother of Washington, was exhibited with them. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Ellis, the President of the society, spoke of the recent commem- 
oration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of Harvard College, 
saying that the society took no second place in welcoming and in shar- 
ing, through its members, the delightful observances of the occasion. 
Three-fourths of the members of the society are graduates in its classes. 
The society loaned to the cotlege for the occasion the President of the 
University, the Orator and the Poet, the President of the Association of 
the Alumni, the chief marshal and many of his aids. He also alluded 
eulogistically to the presence of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop at the com- 
memoration, and pronounced it to be especially fitting that the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation should have come to see and hear and share in 
the grateful and elevating influences of the occasion. Dr. Ellis made 
descriptive reference to the Washington portraits then in the city, and 
discussed their claims to supersede the hitherto universally accepted 
portraits of Washington by Stuart. 


* * 
* 


The 250th anniversary of the foundation of Harvard College was 
commemorated in an elaborate manner on the 5th, 6th, 7th and Sth 
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days of November. All graduates of Harvard were invited, besides 
the Presidents of other Colleges, and the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet. Nearly 2500 graduates registered as present and re- 
sponding. The first day was given up to a general meeting of the 
Harvard Law School Association, the members of which listened to an 
oration by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and afterwards sat down to 
dinner together. The second day, Saturday, was under-graduates’ day. 
It was celebrated with a morning boat-race, literary exercises in Sanders 
Theatre, a game of football, and a torch-light parade in the evening 
with supplementary fireworks. College characteristics and unique cos- 
tumes formed the features of the parade. Former students of the 
Lawrence Scientific School likewise held a reunion, and the Observa- 
tory was open to public view. Sunday, the third day, was celebrated 
as the anniversary of the actual foundation day. Commemorative ex- 
ercises were held in Appleton Chapel, morning and evening. A num- 
ber of distinguished men of Harvard and other colleges participated. 
Monday, the fourth day, was Alumni day. Graduates and _ invited 
guests, the President ot the United States being among the latter, list- 
ened to an address by James Russell Lowell and a poem by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, after which honorary degrees were conferred by the 
University. A collation was subsequently served in Memorial Hall, at 
which the President made a speech, elsewhere noted. The Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
wology and Ethnology, and the Boylston Hall mineral cabinet were 
opened to visitors during the four days of commemoration. The 
programme was successfully carried out to its end. 


NECROLOGY. 


Ex-President Chester Alan Arthur died at his residence in New 
York City on the morning of November 18, aged 56 years. For some 
time past he had been suffering from a complication of diseases, chiefly 
kidney affection. After having passed the Summer at a watering place 
on Long Island Sound, he was considered improved in health, yet his 
family and intimate friends were apprehensive of his demise in case of 
any sudden assertion of the rallying force of hiscomplaint. He finally 
died of cerebral apoplexy, after being a whole day and night in a state 
of unconsciousness. President Arthur was born in Fairfield, Vt., 
October 5, 1830, his father being a Baptist clergyman. He was a 
graduate of Union College, and subsequently went to New York and 
entered the law office of Judge Culver, whose partner he afterwards 
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became. He was appointed quartermaster-general in New York City 
at the opening of the war, and General Grant, on becoming President, 
appointed him collector of the port of New York, in which office he 
continued for eight years. In 18So he was nominated by the national 
convention of his party on the same presidential ticket with General 
Garfield, as Vice-President, and was elected. The assassination of 
President Garfield raised him to the presidential chair, and he adminis- 
tered the affairs of the government with dignity and grace, although his 
administration was marked by no executive acts of special note and was 
free from any of those events which had excited the hopes and feelings 
of the country. The remains of the late ex-President were interred in 
Rural Cemetery, between Albany and Troy. 
a 

Charles Francis Adams died at his winter residence in Boston on the 
morning of November 21st, in the Soth year of his age. He was the 
third son of John Quincy Adams, and the grandson of John Adams, 
both of whom were Presidents of the United States. He lived abroad 
in his youth with his father, and on coming home pursued his studies 
until he became a graduate of Harvard College in 1825. He subse- 
quently studied law, but never entered on its practice. He was at one 
time a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, after several years a 
member of Congress. and was appointed minister t» England by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1861. In this important position he performed service 
for his country which will ever remain a part of its history. His ad- 
mirable judgement, tact, coolness, and ability, reenforced by his 
watchfulness, without doubt prevented the open support of the cause of 
the Southern Confederacy by Great Britain. After his return from 
England he was made one of the board of arbitration for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims. He ran as a candidate for Govenor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1875. He was in the best sense a statesman, for which he 
was eminently qualified by his habitual studies and pursuits. 


* * 
* 


Judge George L. Ruffin died in Boston November 19. He was a 
colored man, born of free parents in Richmond, Va. His mother 
brought her eight children to Massachusetts to educate them. After a 
time Judge Ruffin studied law, and was a well-known practitioner at 
the Suffolk Bar. He was appointed judge of the municipal court in 
Charlestown, and was the first colored judge in Massachusetts. 

*,* 

Dr. Luther Parks died at Pau, France, November 19, at the age of 
sixty-three. He had been a Boston physician, having been born in this 
city, and graduated at Harvard College, in 1543. 
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Joseph Peabody died November 21st, at Lowell. He was a native of 
Middleton, Mass., scholar of Phillips Academy, Andover, a school 
teacher in Lynn for fifteen years, and subsequently the principal of the 
Moody School, Lowell, for twenty-five years. 


* * 
* 


Hon. Charles B. Hoard, of West Virginia, died November 2oth, at 
the age of 81 years. He was a native of Springfield, Vt., and a mem- 
ber of the 35th and 36th Congresses from the 23d district of New 
York. 

* > 

Hon. Thomas W. Gillis died in Milford, N. H., November 2oth, 
aged 80 years and 8 months. He was born in Deering, N. H., but went 
to Nashua in early life, where he rose to be agent of the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company, and so continued for 18 years. He held various 
positions of trust and honor. 

wi 8 

Mayor Lewis ALLEN died at Peabody, Mass., on the 16th of Nov- 
ember, aged §2 years and 5 months. He was born in Weston, Mass., 
and went to South Danvers in 1817, and engaged in the manufacture of 
shoes. When but nineteen years old he saw by chance a pair of pegged 
shoes, and on returning home made a pair, whittling out each peg he 
drove into them. Four days after he became 21 years old, he began 
business for himself on a capital of only fifty dollars. For over forty 
years he was president of Warren Bank, and one of the oldest Masons 
in town. 

ye 

Hon. Russe.u B. Wicein died on Sunday, November 14th, at his 
home in Malden, Mass., He was a native of Dover, N. H., and a 
member at one time of the New Ilampshire Legislature; also a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge and Royal Arch Chapter, in Dover. He 
established the extensive flint and sandpaper manufactory at Edge- 
worth, Mass., the firm of Wiggins & Stevens being well-known 
throughout the country. 


* * 
* 


Duty Pracr, the oldest man in Gloucester, Mass., farmer and 
business man, died November 13th, at the age of 102 years, I1 
months, and 13 days. 

** 

Mr. Joun Doucuerrty, the inventor of the portable iron section 
boat, and the suggestor of the route of the Pennsylvania railroad, died 
at Pittsburg, Pa., November 12th. He had been a millionaire, but 
died poor at last. 
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Jupce WituiaM Rircuie Wuitaker, a native of Boston, and form- 
erly of New Orleans, La., died at Monticello, Wis., November 13th. 
He had been collector and sub-treasurer in New Orleans, and judge of 
the superior court, and been prominent in journalism. He was an 
active Freemason. His remains are to be interred in Boston. 

> 

Dr. James O. Moors, a native of Parsonsfield, Me., died at his 
residence in Haverhill, Mass., November 16th. He became a homeop- 
athist in 1849, and settled at Saco, Me. After the breaking out of the 
civil war he was appointed surgeon of the Twenty-second regiment 
United States colored troops in 1864. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Homaopathic Medical Society, and for many years a mem- 
ber of the school board. 

9 

WitiiaMm H. Lone, formerly master of the Dearborn School, Rox- 
bury, Mass., died.at his home in Roxbury, November 5, at the age of 
seventy-three. He was a native of Hopkinton, N. H., a graduate of 
Yale College in 1840, and subsequently studied theology. Owing to a 
vocal difficulty he never preached, but entered on the profession of 
teaching in the old Washington School of Roxbury, and took charge 
of the Dearborn School in 1852, continuing to hold the master’s posi- 
tion for thirty years, resigning it in 1882. Thirty of the teachers who 
have been associated with him at different periods are stiil in active 
service in Roxbury. 

Pg 

Capt. Frank C. Homer, of the Boston and Bangor Steamship 
Company, died in early November. He had been a steamboat man 
thirty-five years, and was last captain of the steamer Katahdin. 


. * * 
* 


Mr. WAsHINGTON H. AmMsDEN, a prominent citizen of Athol, Mass., 
died November 3. He was born in Dana, Mass., in 1825, and spent 
his life as a public servant. 


* * 
+ 


Carr. THOMAS FERNEY, a native of Nantucket, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the United States Coast Survey Service, died in Washington, D. 
C., November 1oth. He had been in command of government vessels 


since the rebellion. 
5 


SAMUEL H. Co.sy died at Weare. N. H., on the roth of November, 
at the age of ninety-two years. He had been a representative in the 
State Legislature during his life. 
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DrAcoN CHARLES Drew, of Fairhaven, Mass., died on the 1oth of 
November, at the age of eighty-five. He was a native of Fairhaven, 
and had been educated for the ministry, but owing to ill-health he 
entered on a business life in Boston. He subsequentlv returned to his 
native town, and succeeded his father as postmaster. He likewise 
represented the town in the Legislature, and for thirty years was clerk 
and treasurer of the Fairhaven Institution for Savings. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


In the set of 16mo. volumes entitled Humorous Masterpieces from 
American Literature,’ we have a collection of the most amusing liter- 
ary efforts of our American authors. The three volumes include selec- 
tions from nearly all our eminent authors — from Washington Irving to 
Frank Stockton—the broad absurdities of Artemus Ward and the 


polished shafts of Burdette, with pieces from the more dignified , 


writers — doubly effective when they relax into humor; also many ex- 
amples from feminine authors, whose buds of delicate wit sometimes 
bloom into pieces of humor most demure and excellent. Here are 
selections suited to parlor reading or to public recitation, — for profes- 
sional elocutionist, and for school girls and boys; while the silent 
reader will find in any portion of the volumes matter both entertaining 
and restful. 
aig 

CassELL’s NATIONAL Liprary, edited by Professor Henry Morley, 
is being increased by Shakspeare’s plays, of which the familiar 
Macbeth? (constituting No. 39 of Vol. I.), lies before us. Though small 
enough for the avetage pocket, this, like the other volumes, is printed 
in type of medium size on good paper. 


* * 
* 


A HAL¥-p0ozEN oblong little volumes, called ‘‘ The Pearl Series,’” 
bound in blue floriated cloth with gilt lettering and enclosed in a 
neat box of gold-surfaced paper, constitute a pretty and convenient 
library of choice selections in prose and verse. under the heads, for 
the several volumes, of Reflection, Wit and Humor, Fancy, Faith, 
Hope and Charity, Love, and the Poet’s Garden. 


1 New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; $3.75. 
2 Cassell & Company, New York; paper, pp. 192; $3 a year; single number, ro cents. 


3 G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Or St. Nicholas' the London Z’mes has said, *‘ We have nothing 
like it on this side.” Some leading features of this popular juvenile for 
1886-7 are several stories by Louisa M. Alcott and Frank Stockton; a 
short serial story by Mrs. Burnett; a story of Mexican Life, by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor; war stories for boys and girls, by Gen. Adam 
Badeau ; also numerous short stories from old and new contributors. 


* * 
* 


The design on the front cover of Wide Awake,’ showing rosy leaves 
falling, would indicate the season of the year without the imprint, 
November. This number has a fine historical article relating to Poca- 
hontas and the Rolfes of Heacham Hall, England,— illustrated by an 
engraving from a painting of that Indian Princess and her little son. 
Besides the three serial stories, which are concluded in this number, it 
contains some delightful short stories and poems, while there are 
numerous attractive illustrations. 


* * 
s * 


The suplement to The Atlantic Monthly’ for December greatly en- 
hances the value of the number, as it contains Dr. Holmes’ poem and 
Mr. Lowell’s oration, delivered on the occasion of the 250th anniver- 
sary of Harvard University. In the regular pages are ‘* The Strange 
Story of Pragtina,”— the most interesting study of Eastern occult sci- 
ence that has appeared lately ; a paper by the late Elisha Mulford on 
‘¢ The object of a University ;” an amusing yet careful criticism of 
‘© The Church of England Novel,” by Miss Harriet W. Preston; ‘* Up 
the Neva to Schliisselburg,”—a travel paper of much interest, by 
Edmund Noble; a paper by Maria Louise Henry on Mazzini, and a 
political article on ** The Dream of Russia.” There are poems by 
Helen Gray Cone, Louise Imogen Guiney and Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Miss Murfree’s ‘* In the Clouds” and Mr. Bishop’s ** Golden Justice ” 
are brought to a conclusion. The number is an attractive one. 


* * 
* 


Tue collapse of the recent, projected invasion of Mexico by a pack 
of desperadoes incited by a contemptible schemer cannot fail to gratify 
every good citizen; but the subject of the volume before us,‘ as it was 
a movement of larger views by a leader of elevated personal char- 
acter and splendid courage, will command a degree of admiration at 

1 St. Nicholas. The Century Co., New York. Yearly subscription, $3; single number, 25 cents, 


2 D. Lothrop & Co. publishers ; $3 a year, single number 25 cents. 
3 Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 a year ; single number 35 cents. 


4 Reminiscences of the “ Filibuster” War in Nicaragua, by C. W. Doubleday. New York and 
London; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.25. 
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the same time that it meets with our decided disapproval. A large 
number of readers beside those affected by Walker’s filibustering opera- 
tions will be interested in the narrative of those in Nicaragua, from the 
pen of C. W. Doubleday, — who was personally associated with Gen- 
eral Walker in the early part of this invasion. 
afd 

THE Magazine of Art' for December opens the new volume, and 
makes an advance from its former excellence. In turning over the 
pages one is surprised at the amount of color and variety of form which 
mect the eye in its illustrations. The chief articles are on Van 
Haanen and his art, an Outside View of the South Kensington 
Museum, @ld Blue and White Nankeen China, Some Historic Gloves, 
the National Art Exhibition, Art in New Zealand, Art Notes, etc. 
There are five full-page engravings, and a total of thirty-three illustra- 
tions, exclusive of vignettes, etc. 

ld 

ANOTHER new theory of the creation comes to us in Professor Vail’s 
book on the Zarth’s Annular System.” The author admits that the 
reader must first divest himself of pre-conceived opinions. At fhe 
very start he will be struck with the originality of the whole theory. 
The thought that the earth existed for ages under the influence of a sys- 
tem of perpetually declining, saturn-like rings is a fascinating one. In 
brief, the claims are set forth that the earth, from the earliest time to 
the close of the Noachian deluge, was surrounded by rings of aqueous 
vapors, commingled with much of the solid matter now composing its 
crust; that the coal and many other formations of the entire earth fell 
to its surface from these rings ; that mountain upheavals occurred imme- 
diately after such baptisms; that the falling of these rings to the earth 
somewhat weakened the attraction of the moon, which therefore re- 
ceded from the earth; that the downfall of these rings of aqueous 
vapor necessarily took place chiefly in the polar regions, and falling 
there as snow caused all the glacial periods of geologic times. It 
would be strange if the finite powers of man should already have 
constructed a faultless cosmology from the crude materials at hand, pre- 
vious to the recent years which have been so fruitful in the practical 
knowledge of the physical forces of the universe; but the true theory 
exists in nature, written by the Creator himself, and we may trust that 
sooner or later the being made in His image will decipher the record. 
It is claimed that the theory of Professor Vail explains the numerous 


1 The Magazine of Art. New York; Cassell & Co.; $3 50 per year, single number 35 cents. 


2 The Waters above the Firmament, or the Earth’s Annular System. By Issac N. Vail, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; Clark and Zangerle. 
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blind passages in Genesis relating to the creation,— but how certain 
parts of the theory can be explained, is a problem that remains to ex- 


ercise the reader. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Story oF CARTHAGE; by Alfred J. Church, M A., with Arthur Gilman, 
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